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For Ideal Christmas Gifts Give 
Keligiouws Articles 


WALL CRUCIFIXES —A necessity in every Catholic home. 
20-inch Mahogany Crucifix (No. 3030) 
15-inch Mahogany Crucifix (No. 3025) 
12-inch Walnut Crucifix, with pearl inlay (No. 4843) 


MISSALS AND PRAYER BOOKS 
The Father Lasance Missal for every day, cloth binding 
Ave Maria Prayer Book, de luxe leather binding (No. 850) 2.00 
Ave Maria Prayer Book, duro-leather cover (No. 810) 75 
Pray Always. Ideal for children, black celluloid cover (No. 130c) 50 
Daily Reading from the New Testament (Revised Edition) 35 


ROSARIES AND MEDALS 
Black Coco Rosary on sterling silver chain, for men (No. 7426) $3.00 
Black Coco Rosary with oxidized crucifix 2.00 
Black Rosary with Everbrite crucifix 1.25 
Sterling silver Rosary, with small, round beads (No. X335) 5.00 
Everbrite Rosary, beads in topaz, rose, garnet or ruby color 1.50 
Soldiers’ Miraculous Medal, on 24-inch sterling silver chain (No. 7462) 2.00 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Medal and chain (Our Lady and St. Christopher. No. 7461) 2.00 


Our little catalogue contains many other suggestions. Send for one today. 








1944 Che Graymunr 1944 
Catholic Calendar 


This beautiful Catholic Calendar has been created especially for Catholic Homes. 

With full-color reproductions of famous paintings of religious significance, it is strikingly 
appealing. 

It is a valuable guide to the fulfillment of Catholic religious obligations and is an influence 
that is welcome in every Catholic home. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT! 


The Christmas and New Year’s gift problem can be easily solved by giving these lovely 
Graymoor Church Art Calendars to your family and friends, as they make ideal gifts. What 
will be more appropriate and pleasing than “A Gift That Lasts a Whole Year”? 


Prices: 
Single copy 30c—Four copies $1.00—Twelve copies $3.00 
Order from 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—lIsaias Lxu, 1 
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NCE upon a time mission agencies of the 
() reformed bodies in America spent huge sums 
of money to propagate the Christian faith in 
pagan lands. Sterling souls, mistaken through no fault 
of their own in reference to doctrine, willingly pledged 
themselves to a lifetime of hardship to bring the Good 
News of the Gospel to those who knew not the Father 
nor Christ His Son, sent into the world for their Re- 
demption. We can have no doubt that through their 
ministration of the Sacrament of Baptism these envoys 
of the reformed bodies saved souls for Christ. Nor 
would we minimize their great accomplishments in the 
fields of education, sanitation and hygiene—worthy 
handmaidens of the Christian faith, manifesting as they 
do the Christian ideals of fraternal love. God Himself 
must have been pleased at the energy and devotedness 
of these souls who witnessed to Him in India, China 
and Japan or in the deepest shades of the African 
jungle. 

We do not say that these non-Catholic missionaries 
did all that might have been done for the salvation of 
the heathen—for only in the Catholic Church is to be 
found that fullness of faith that can safeguard men’s 
souls—but certainly we do respect their courage and 
zeal. Let us not withhold from them that admiration 
due to any fellow Christian who spends his life in 
labor for the salvation of other men. If their mistakes 
flowed from their inability to comprehend the fullness 
of Christian revelation through no fault of their own, 
our charity towards them should be modeled on that 
of God. He judges all according to their merits, and 
generously overlooks the ignorance that keeps some 
men from His Fold. 

The difficult and ofttimes perilous odds that beset 
the willing worker for Christ in pagan lands, however, 
must have discouraged some who yearned after the 
noble title ‘‘missionary”. We should be hesitant in 
saying that it was anti-Catholic animosity that caused 
certain claimants to the name to shift their efforts in 
another direction. But true charity flows from truth, 
and we cannot blind ourselves to the facts as they now 
confront us. The simple truth is that so-called mis- 
sionary representatives of most, if not all, of the re- 
formed denominations in America today betake them- 
selves not to the outposts of Asia or Africa or Poly- 
nesia, but as a new type of “missionary”, prefer to 
concentrate on undermining the faith of Latin Ameri- 


can Catholics. Their efforts so far have resulted only 
in lists of statistics showing the totals of souls won 
“to the light of the Gospel” (sic) among the peoples 
of Central and South America. 

And this is not all. With war waging in the Orient, 
the missionaries of these churches on returning from 
Japan and China feel that their vocation must lead 
them elsewhere. And so they turn their eyes to the 
land of opportunity—Latin America. There indeed 
is a field in which they may keep themselves en- 
gaged in “mission” activity. Life will not be with- 
out its comforts—the peoples of the southern portion 
of our hemisphere are civilized and cultured. Their 
cities are modern and picturesque. Their food cer- 
tainly measures up to our own standards. All 
the equipment of modern civilization is at the mis- 
sioner’s hand—the radio, telephone, telegraph, the 
sound film, the phonograph. What an opportunity! 

Yes, a golden opportunity. What does it matter if 
the people of many a Latin American country were 
Catholics long before the Mayflower set out on its 
perilous course across the Atlantic! What difference 
does it make that the culture, education and social life 
of practically all these people today has been built 
up around the Church that Christ established—the 
Holy Catholic Church! That these people pray, fast, 
and believe as Christ wished all of us to do does not 
offer any pause to the new-type “missionary”. To 
these civilized peoples of the Catholic tradition, who 
established universities a century before Harvard was 
conceived, who had libraries of printed volumes long 
before any English-speaking American set up a pres3 
on Western shores, who built cathedrals before the first 
barren meeting-house of Puritanism rose up on New 
England’s sandy soil—to these the “missionaries” of 
American denominations come today. And _ their 
“mission” is to root out Catholicism from among those 
professing the Faith. Were we possessed of all the 
charity in the world, we could not ignore that fact. 

There aer still, in remote regions of Central and 
South America, aboriginal tribes to whom the Gospel 
has not yet been preached. Unfortunately, we note 
no statistics as to converts from among them to the 
denominational bodies, nor as to expenditures for 
their material well-being. The purpose then of the 
Latin-American trend in “missions” by the sects is 
all too clear. 
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In suggesting that our Protestant confreres desist 
from their “missionary efforts” towards our Catholic 
brethren in Central and South America, we do so with 
the two-fold knowledge that the peoples of Brazil, 
the Argentine and Chile and other lands below the 
Rio Grande are not heathen, and that all this energy 
could be better applied to more useful purposes in 
fostering good will, mutual trust and respect among 
all Americans. In making this suggestion we are well 
aware of the ‘great American ideal’ of religious free- 
dom—a freedom our denomina- 
tional brethren so illogically inter- 
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spirit of fraternity be manifested in the direction of 
our Latin-American brothers. 

We have said that nearly all the American denomina- 
tions are represented in this work. We could not 
register dismay or even hope for amelioration of the 
condition if only the extremely evangelical sects were 
at work in South America. From their well-known 
tactics in this country we could not expect any varia- 
tion in their methods in a nation more thoroughly 
Catholic. But we are disappointed to learn that activ- 
ities along proselytising lines are 
being planned this very day by 








pret as to include freedom to 
proselytize among fervent mem- 
bers of Christ’s flock in the Catho- 
lic Church. 

When the governments of the 
republics to the South of us, after 
seeing too clearly the tragic results 
of this misdirected energy in their 
midst, protest against the incredi- 
ble insults offered their people by 


order 
dence has 





Whoever strive against the 
which Divine 
constituted pay 
usually the penalty of their 
pride, and meet with afflic- 
tion and misery where they 
rashly hoped to find all things 
prosperous and in conformity 
with their desires——Leo XIII, 


Encyc., Humanum Genus. 


the more conservative of the de- 
nominations—including one whose 
members, many of them, lay claim 
to the title ‘‘Catholic”. Evidently 
they feel that the war with its 
strain and distractions offers a 
good opportunity to seek adher- 
ents. We quote from a publica- 
tion of the National Council of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Provi- 








American evangelists, and 
strengthen their protests by at- 
tempting to exclude these unwelcome envoys, up goes 
the cry: ‘“Medievalism! Autocracy! The Inquisition!” 
We do not wish to elaborate on the epithets tossed 
about so freely—all of them are concerned with the 
Church to which the South American peoples belong, 
and not all come forth calmly or respectfully from pious 
minds. In their desperation some throw off the cloak 
of respectability and indulge in open invective because 
Catholics refuse to stand by idly while their weaker 
brethren are seduced by clever scheming. 

For those who wish to analyze the facts of the 
Protestant “‘missionary offensive” in South America 
we recommend a reading of the book by John W. 
White, entitled “Our Good Neighbor Hurdle.”* It is 
a factual study by an American Protestant who has 
spent 28 years of his life south of the Rio Grande. 
He points out in a well-reasoned opinion that the 
greatest barrier to a real understanding between 
peoples of the United States and the Latin-American 
countries is the existence of this non-Catholic “mission 
offensive” directed against everything our neighbors 
regard as holy. And Mr. White knows whereof he 
speaks. As correspondent for many metropolitan news- 
papers and as founder of the first Associated Press 
Bureau in South America, his eyes were not blinded 
by sympathy or prejudice. 

The need of a firmer and more enduring foundation 
for good will and friendship with the peoples of Latin 
America is obvious, but most certainly it cannot evolve 
if non-Catholic religious representatives flout the ethics 
of justice and decency by disruptive efforts among those 
who share with us the Faith of the Apostles. In brief, 
we ask instead, that something of the true Christian 





* Bruce. Milwaukee: $2.50. 


in the United States of America, 
ironically enough entitled “The 
Church: Good Neighbor Too”: 

“ . ,.. Although the Latin American countries are 
counted as Christian, the ministrations they receive 
are utterly inadequate to their needs according to the 
best judgment of the missionaries who have lived and 
worked there for years.” (Italics ours, Ed.) We can 
pass over the encomium intended for those who have 
worked there for years as “missionaries’”—surely they 
would lack any vestige of prejudice or narrowminded- 
ness—and go on to the developments planned. 

“Many opportunities in Latin America beckon to us 
insistently to give in richer measure that service which 
has been rewarded for so many years with such grate- 
ful response. The Presiding Bishop feels that the 
American Church must answer this call through its 
missionary program for the years immediately ahead.” 
In view of the fact that the Episcopal Church had a 
head start in the Latin-American field (Haiti, 1874; 
Mexico, 1884; Southern Brazil, 1907) and is considered 
one of the wealthiest of all American denominations, 
the “grateful response” alluded to must spring from 
a peculiar form of optimism. The total number of 
communicants of this Church in the five jurisdictions 
styled “missionary” in Central and South America is 
only 20,000, according to the Living Church Annual. 
In addition there are a number, less than 12,000 all told, 
in two jurisdictions which comprise American posses- 
sions, Puerto Rico and the Panama Canal Zone, of 
whom a large number are certainly Americans residing 
in these areas temporarily or permanently. This 
response must needs be increased, wherefore the plans. 

The plans summarized in the bulletin call for such 
items as “a larger staff of native-born clergy and an 
extension of our school system” in Cuba, “educational 
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facilities for a larger number of Brazilian clergy,” “a 
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new farm school at Quedraba Limon” in Puerto Rico, 
“the simplest of rectories and slight increases in the 
meager clergy salaries” for those engaged in work in 
Haiti, as well as further expenditures in Mexico, the 
Dominican Republic, and the Panama Canal Zone. In 
addition, we are told that one Bishop “is eager to 
reach out into newly populated communities, including 
that part of Colombia which has always been part of 
his district and where our Church has done but little”. 
The purpose behind all these manifestations of activity 
is blandly stated as follows: “As our government is 
the Good Neighbor to Latin American governments, so 
our Church must be the Good Christian Neighbor to 
the Latin American peoples”. 


Were the Latin Americans asked, they might sug- 
gest that the Church in question become a good neigh- 
bor to the seventy million inhabitants of the United 
States who are affiliated with no church at all before 
becoming worried about a rise in expenditures to- 
wards the increase of unwelcome clergy of an alien 
faith in lands rich in Catholic tradition and productive 
in the fruits of religious piety. Thirty-nine years ago, 
an American Episcopal clergyman suggested the iden- 
tical thing when ‘first expenditures began to mount 
towards the proposed “conversion” to Anglicanism of 
unwilling Latin Americans. Said Rev. Burr M. Weeden 
in 1904: 


“The clergy and laity of the parish with which 
I am connected have thus far taken an unvarying 
attitude of sympathy and loyalty towards the 
missionary work of the Church. But we cannot 
regard the erection of a rival episcopate in Mexico 
or Cuba to dispute the ground with that branch 
of the Catholic Church already there as mission- 
ary enterprise in the nobler sense of the term. 
Our commission of war is to fight the devil, not 
the Roman Church.”* 


Commenting on the attitude of Rev. Mr. Weeden and 
others who regretted the action of their Church with 
regard to the invasion of Catholic countries by prose- 
lyting agents, Father Paul James Francis, S.A., then an 
Anglican clergyman, said in an editorial in THE Lamp: 
“The Church of England in her dealings with the 
Orthodox Churches of the East avoids all proselyting. 
Certainly the Church of Rome to which the Church 
of England owes her existence is entitled to the same 
consideration. The law of self-existence compels the 
Anglican Church to minister the Bread of Life to her 





* Living Church (Episcopal), Dec. 3, 1903. 
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own children wherever they are, but she is no more 
justified in propagating schism in Roman than in Greek 
Catholic countries. Let us love as brethren and act 
towards all Catholics as far as possible as though we 
were already what we surely will be some day, ‘one 
fold under one shepherd.’ ’”’* 


If there are today members of the Episcopal Church 
who resent the incursions of “missionaries” commis. 
sioned by their Church, they are no longer audible, 
Possibly it may be that their Church, consciously 
putting aside all claims to being “Catholic”, wishes to 
deprive many Catholics of their heritage of faith. It 
is, in any case, a tragedy that this body has planned 
for intensive work (“offensive” is the term used by 
the official bulletin) against the Catholics of South 
America. 


The controversies resulting from the influx of 
Protestant missionaries into Central and South America 
are not of our choosing. Their results have been harm. 
ful to the Church—of that there is no doubt. Taking 
away the Bread of Life, the evangelists have given the 
unsuspecting “converts” the husks of error. Can we 
be charged with lack of love for non-Catholics if we 
protest? Our sin in silence would be an offense against 
the Unity of the Mystical Body, for it is the welfare 
of our fellow-Catholics that is being jeopardized. 


In view of the American nature of this non-Catholic 
advance against the peoples to the south of us, we can 
rejoice that we as Catholic Americans are doing some- 
thing. Maryknoll has seen its Latin-American efforts 
rewarded in less than a year. The efforts of the Fran- 
ciscan, Capuchin, Oblate and Redemptorist Fathers 
from the United States may do still more to offset 
the unwanted influence of our Protestant brethren, 
Every American Catholic should support the work of 
our Priests with his prayers and contributions, for in 
doing so he is fulfilling an obligation to his fellow- 
members in the Mystical Body. Our brothers to the 
south claim kinship with us in the Body of Christ; we 
must do all we can to preserve them in the unity of 
the Body. If we neglect our duty in this respect the 
tremendous efforts being expended in the opposite 
direction by non-Catholic denominations will ultimately 
react to our discredit and loss as well as to that of 
Latin-America. May God give us the grace to be 
more generous in our charity and may He strengthen 
our religious kinship with our Latin-American brothers 
for our own eternal salvation and His greater honor 
and glory. 


* Lamp, Jan. 1904. 
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much thought to the nation’s postwar economic 

set-up. The question contends with that of post- 
war international relationships in the minds of leaders 
and public alike. Why should there be so much indeci- 
sion and confusion concerning our future American way 
of life? Admitting that the America to which we 
awakened on the morning of December 7, 1941, will 
never again exist, why is there so much discussion 
about what will constitute our future economic system ? 

Before even attempting to discuss such matters, we 
must first fix in our minds two controlling factors. 
First, the innovation of our 1939-41 defense program 
found us with a business depression still on and with 
no definite solution to our grave unemployment prob- 
lem. During the depression, make-shift arrangements 
and made-work had relieved the strain but had failed 
to lay a solid foundation for future employment. The 
defense program and war changed all this, making 
good-paying jobs available to millions, including many 
never before employed in mills and factories. But 
admittedly this condition must end shortly after hos- 
tilities cease. The second factor which we must keep 
in mind is that great war-necessitated technical im- 
provements have been made. These technical gains 
will complicate our future employment problems. 
Experts have estimated that these improvements would 
have increased our 1939 unemployment, had they then 
existed, to the astounding figure of 19,000,000. 

It is not this article’s purpose to suggest remedies 
for this condition, but rather to discuss the causes of 
confusion and indecision now existing in the public 
mind because of it. This indecision seems, generally 
speaking, to stem from the question of how paternalistic 
our post war government should be and how far the 
solution should be left to the ingenuity and private 
enterprise of individuals. In view of the general 
enthusiasm with which our present administration’s 
paternalistic tendencies have been greeted until re- 
cently, the existence of this question seems hard to 
understand until one reviews the changes which have 
taken place in the public mind. 

The birth of 1929 found almost every American gaz- 
ing upon an economically defunct Europe and declaring 
“It can’t happen here!” Very few could believe that 
avery few months would find millions of Americans 
going hungry in the midst of plenty. When the bottom 
fell completely out of American business, the nation 
became panicky. Big people and little people alike 
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Americal Changing Mood 
By H. C. McGinnis 
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wanted the government to step in to shoulder their 
burdens. The pendulum swung from the one extreme 
of outright rugged individualism to the other extreme 
of security at any price. Millions of economically 
baffled Americans became security-minded as millions 
of economically baffled Europeans had, European mil- 
lions which ultimately came under the power of dic- 
tatorships. Many people were willing to barter their 
initiative and even their dignity to let the government 
take responsibility for almost everything. Big Business 
came to think that government should become the main 
creator of business; men who worked with their hands 
sat at home waiting for the government to provide jobs 
rather than search around for possible employment. 
Probably due to the shock that it could happen here, 
American self-push seemed to go into a considerable 
eclipse. 

Political leaders, especially those dependent upon 
votes for their continuance in office, were quick to 
perceive this trend toward security at any price. Vari- 
ous government departments and agencies vied with 
one another in trying to establish the more abundant 
life, especially that kind which relieved its recipient 
of practically all responsibility for his own economic 
well-being. Defeatism was rampant. 

So great was the public demand for the government 
to acquire a paternalistic complex that government be- 
came much like a national agency for social work. 
Theorists swarmed to Washington with all kinds of 
plans for social and economic uplift. Schemes for 
“planned society” and “planned economy” filled the 
air, causing millions of people to anticipate a land 
flowing with milk and honey. Part of the nation 
shunned assiduously all forms of self-help, waiting 
for the government to create jobs and pay them for 
what they did. Another part awaited the postman 
impatiently, knowing they were being paid for what 
they didn’t do. Faith in individual enterprise dived 
into foxholes, confidence in the resourcefulness which 
made America great submerged out of sight, belief in 
the virility of democracy threatened to disappear and 
moral bankruptcy loomed as people stood expectantly 
awaiting pennies from heaven. The government, 
temporarily losing its democratic perspective in spots, 
especially among share-croppers and Okies, people 
so financially poor that they could not help themselves 
even if they wanted to, fostered collective farming and 
other forms of collectivism which smacked strongly of 
Communism in pattern and principle if not in name. 
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All the above conditions were in direct contradiction 
to those principles which made Americanism what it is 
and constituted a swing of the pendulum directly op- 
posite to those principles which prevailed immediately 
before the depression. However, the majority of 
these projects were abandoned when it became plainly 
evident that nothing can better private enterprise and 
private initiative, provided the government is will- 
ing to lend the initial operating capital when neces- 
sary. 

For, during the half-century which preceded the 
nation’s economic smash-up, 
“rugged individualism”—economic 
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re-established without sacrificing too much securit; 
furnished by the community at large operating throug) 
government. 

It is now becoming increasingly plain that we, as, 
nation, have regained that individual self-confidence 
which lay so dormant during the depression. Sever, 
reasons might be given for this re-birth of the America 
spirit. Perhaps the nation’s current industrial prosper. 
ity has made us feel like our old selves again, awaken. 
ing in us that proud spirit of individual independence, 
Perhaps the never-say-die spirit of Europe’s conquere 

peoples have shamed us. For w 
have seen the peoples of Poland 





Liberalism—had come to be ac- 
cepted as the strong and sturdy 
American way of life. Liberal- 
ism’s dog-eat-dog system had 
reached its apex and the race 
went only to the strongest of the 
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“A fight against religion is 


Greece, Norway, Yugoslavia 
France and the Low Countries 
with a ruthless conqueror gripping 
their necks with claws of steel, 
while the guns of his firing squad 
smoke on every side at the least 


strong. Government had _ been 
taught to regard itself as a hand- 
maiden of business, particularly 
Big Business. It felt, generally, 
that anything but a token regula- 
tion of business would be treason 
to that American fetish, “free 
enterprise,” which, in reality, 
meant freedom to engage in a mad 
struggle for wealth and power 
regardless of the community’s 
welfare. “Licentious enterprise” 
would have been a truer name. 


a fight against the implacable, 
against the intangible; it is 
open warfare against the spirit 
in its most profound and most 
significant force, and it is by 
this time fully proved that the 
weapons at the disposal of the 
State, no matter how sharp 
they may be, are powerless to 
inflict any mortal blows on the 
Church—and by the Church I 
mean especially the Catholic 
Church — which emerges tri- 
umphant after engaging in 
most bitter conflicts.” 


stirrings of resistance, show an 
initiative, courage, resourceful. 
ness and a determination tha 
democratic freedom shall not die 
that are glowing inspirations, 
Perhaps, and probably more likely 
than anything else, our old-tim 
American spirit has been reawak. 
ened by the feats of our boys on 
every battlefront. We have seen 
single American pilots dive head. 
long into enemy squadrons with 
that way of doing things which is 


Government had been given to 
understand that it had no responsi- 





—Mussolini. peculiarly American. We hav 


seen American air-fighters, with 








bility toward the casualties in this 

economic madhouse, except for 

those miserable poorhouses which counties established 
as lip service to decency and charity. Certainly no 
charges of paternalism could be hurled truthfully at 
pre-1933 political administrations. Even when the 
1929-32 phase of the depression had already shown 
its true seriousness and millions were miserable and 
hungry, political leaders spent their time peering 
around corners for a non-existent prosperity rather 
than devise ways and means of having the government 
exercise the justly protective and succoring functions 
that constitute its role in time of disaster. 

History shows that revolts against one extreme 
nearly always result in a swing to a far point in the 
opposite extreme before the pendulum begins to seek 
dead center. Many astute observers have long ex- 
pected that we would, before long, seek a compromis= 
between the arrogant “rugged individualism” of the 
pre-New Deal era and the increasing paternalism into 
which we have drifted. Although perhaps the average 
citizen does not look upon the present indecision as to 
the nation’s future economic policy as a search for such 
a compromise, he does know for a certainty that the 
big question concerns how far individualism may be 


their machines almost disabled, 

turn again to the attack. We have 
seen occasion after occasion when individuals or tiny 
groups of our land and sea fighters have turned, by 
their native ingenuity and courage, seemingly hope 
less situations into enemy set-backs and consternation 
or else have written into American history pare 
graphs of undying glory. The Americans at home, 
knowing that poodle dogs do not produce mastiffs, 
realize that these heroes great and small are flesh of 
our flesh and blood of our blood and that we too are 
people capable of coping with any emergency. Ou 
blue funk has passed and we can no longer envision 
ourselves the wards of a paternalistic system. 

Yet a certain caution enters into the mind of the 
individual citizen when he again thinks of running his 
affairs without government regimentation. Common 
sense tells him that the change from wartime industry 
to normal pursuits must be made in an orderly fashion 
based upon a great deal of planning. It will be m 
easy task to fit our millions of service men and wome! 
with postwar jobs suited to their capabilities and ear- 
ing capacities. Millions of women now working it 
industry for the first time may want to keep their jobs. 
Men drawn from retirement for industrial work may 
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not want to quit until prices return to normal—and 
perhaps not then. As production of certain articles 
necessary only to war ceases, employment for the expe- 
rience and skills used in their production must be intel- 
ligently re-located. Without most definitely thought- 
out plans for this momentuous transition, chaos and 
even panic may ensue with the resulting economic de- 
pression which would make the last one look micro- 
scopic. This planning must not be left to industry 
alone, for industry will be more interested in profits 
and production than in the well-being of the workers, 
particularly those less able ones it will want to discard 
when wartime production pressures have ended. Nor 
is there yet any definite proof that Big Business wil! 
not attempt a return to the laissez-faire “rugged indi- 
vidualism” of by-gone days. Neither should the 
worker be left to shift for himself in a grand economic 
scramble, with the survival of the fittest being the 
order of the day. 

This leaves the community as a whole to do the 
planning and the community’s agent is its government. 
However, the present indecision in the public mind 
concerns how far government should go. The public 
is fearful that the controls over employment, wages 
and profits may become permanent. It is also wonder- 
ing what might happen if the government were to go 
into business, using the billions of dollars worth of 
plants and equipment it now owns as a result of war- 
time building and financing. However, there seems to 
be general agreement that it must take social security 
measures in the form of increased unemployment 
insurance which will tide over idle workers while plants 
are changing back to peacetime production. There is 
also a feeling that the government must engage in a 
public works program sufficiently large to take care of 
those workers thrown out of peacetime employment by 
recent technical advances. 

Just how government can take the lead and responsi- 
bility in these matters without curtailing individual 
initiative is what concerns the average citizen when he 
thinks of the greatly changed economic pattern which 
will exist when the fighting ceases. All in all, what the 
majority seems to want is neither state-ism nor the 
laissez-faire policy of the past. Private enterprise, 
morally conducted with the common good of all in 
view, with government assuming its proper regulatory 
functions, seems to be the general desire. To achieve 
a just system whereby employer, worker and consumer 
will work together for mutual benefits, will require 
many changes in our existing system. The bases for 
these changes can be found in the many Papal encyc- 
licals and pronouncements from Pope Leo XIII on to 
the present day. Right now a much concerned Ameri- 
can public can solve many of its postwar problems by 
a thorough study of the Catholic theses and ideals of 
social justice. 





* * * 
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ENJOY THE INTERESTING AND INSPIRING 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


presented by 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


“Saint Anthony Hour” 


Every Sunday over Station WHN, New York, at 
7:30 P. M. and WMEX, Boston, at 3:30 P. M. 


ALSO THE 


* Ave Maria Hour” 


Widely acclaimed in all parts of the country as 
the most beautiful and inspiring program 
Featuring a Dramatization of the 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


Sunpay Eventncs Over THESE STATIONS: 


WMCA—New York WMEX—Boston 
at 6:30 P. M. at 6:30 P. M. 


WIP—Philadelphia WITH—Baltimore 
at 7:30 P. M. at 8:30 P. M. 


WWwbDC—Washington, D. C. 
at 7:00 P. M. 


Consult your local paper for time of the Ave 
Maria Hour broadcast from other stations. 


Join in the 


NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL 
Broadcast from 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN, Garrison, N. Y- 


WMCA—New York on Tuesday at 10:03 P. M. 
(Immediately after the News Broadcast 
over WMCA) 


WMEX—Boston on Wednesday at 1:30 P. M. 











The ‘Tragedy of Italy 


N Italian Army Officer, 
A Colonel Villa, now a pris- 
oner of war in India, in the 
course of a long article appearing 
in the Examiner of Bombay, re- 
views some of the causes which led 
Italy into its present tragic plight. 
Colonel Villa begins with a re- 
view of the war position at the end 
of last year, and concludes: “In the 
military field the end of 1942 shows 
that Germany and Japan 
have lost the advantage 
they owed to surprise and 
many years of careful pre- 
paration. The armament of 
the belligerent nations is 
now balanced and is head- 
ing in an impressive cres- 
cendo in favor of the 
United Nations. The Axis’ 
offer.ive position has al- 
ready been altered to a 
defensive one; the _initia- 
tive has changed hands and 
the Allies are in a position 
to choose their points of at- 
tack. The ring which en- 
closed the Central Empires 
during the first World War 
is again inexorably closing 
in, this time around Ger- 
many and Italy. This time 
it is larger, which may give 
rise to a more prolonged 
resistance, but cannot 
change the result.” 
Among the mistakes 
made by the Axis he men- 
tions “Germany’s blind and 
impolitic persistence in 
anti-religious campaigns 
and persecutions in addition to the 
unjust and inhuman campaign of 
racial hatred, imitated spinelessly 
to make it worse, by other Axis 
nations, Catholic nations into. the 
bargain.” 
Germany, says Colonel Villa, is 
beginning to realize that it cannot 
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win the war. Germany put herself 
passively at Hitler’s service, con- 
vinced of an early victory through 
a Blitzkrieg, filled with enthusiasm 
by undeniably superb successes he 
won at the beginning of the war; 
proud of having conquered ten 
capitals and of seeing her armies 
camped over almost the whole of 
Europe, deluded by Goering’s 
solemn promises that the skies, 





Mussolini as he appeared in happier days. 


cities and homes of the Germans 
would never be violated. Germany 
is painfully opening her eyes to the 
truth. 

“It is said that a people which 
possesses exceptional qualities of 
discipline, industriousness and of 
intelligence should be constantly 


twisted and led to its own ruin by 
a congenital instinct of conqueg 
and domination, for while they ar 
an example of honesty in their indi. 
vidual commercial and scientific af. 
fairs, they forget it as soon as it js 
a question of respecting the mos 
sacred rights of other States. While 
they are full of respect for culture, 
can discuss peacefully and _ study 
seriously, they become intolerant 
and persecute religions, 
races and nations when 
they presume the interest; 
of Germany are affected, 
The Germans, I believe, 
have begun to rid them 
selves of a lot of illusions, 
in particular that of being 
able to hold subject by 
force a large part of the 
peoples of Europe, and one 
may suppose that already 
they dread the road which 
their chiefs persist in fol 
lowing. 

“In every way Germany's 
situation is different from 
Italy’s, and it is time I 
spoke of it since it is my 
own country which lies 
nearest my heart. The Ital- 
ians, with rare exceptions, 
are partly responsible for 
what is happening, and | 
admit it for myself for I 
too was deluded. 

“For many years in Italy 
they have deplored the 
violation of the Statutes, the 
suppression of constitu. 
tional institutions, even 
though some were kept up as 4 
matter of form, the systematic 
negation of individual and collec 
tive liberty, the daily illegality in 
private lives and in the State as 
well as the illicit interference in the 
administration of justice, the sub- 
jection of the press, the dishonest 
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and evil administration of public 
funds, the false standards of educa- 
tion which was heading youth to- 
wards a career of parasites, towards 
torture in the name of sport instead 
of hard study, towards a showy 
formation rather than towards a 
sound preparation, towards a scanty 
respect for tradition and the family, 
towards a superficial piety which 
was almost complete indifference. 
All this evil which invaded the 
country like some poisonous and 
tenacious weed was noticed very 
clearly by the better educated, 
including clergy. 


“The Catholic clergy in Italy, 
who are respected, listened to and 
loved, are a great power, the great- 
est power in our frontiers. Italy is 
above all Catholic; it was so long 
before Fascism was ever heard of 
and will still be when the memory 
of these few years will perhaps be 
no more than a sad and unfortunate 
interval. Well, I have no authority 
or merit to cast reflections on any- 
one, I can only state facts. 


“There was the Conciliation, a 
great event, born of sixty years of 
worry and hopes and _ torment, 
invoked and prepared by the Italian 
Saints, by the Italian clergy, by 
Italian politicians of all schools of 
thought, desired by a great Italian 
and Milanese Pope, by a great Car- 
dinal Secretary of State, an Italian 
of the first water, finally also by 
Mussolini who had well grasped its 
internal and international political 
importance and who also was the 
first among the heads of Govern- 
ment of New Italy to be in a posi- 
tion where he could direct and 
impose his decisions without hav- 
ing to worry about opposition. 


“But the credit of having solved 
the Roman question, of curing this 
ulcer in the life of Italy in short, 
was taken by one man, or if you 
like, it was attributed to him by a 
hot altogether disinterested cour- 
tesy. And from that and the con- 
temporary Concordat which among 
other things regulated — thanks to 
Catholic inspiration—the affairs of 
‘struction, education, matrimony 
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and the family, Fascism quite com- 
prehensibly acquired a favorable 
aura which was perhaps the first 
reason for the approval and agree- 
ment which automatically-—I should 
say, passively—stretched to other 
manifestations of the Italian ruler’s 
political authority. 


“IT don’t speak of the fanatical 
and thoughtless enthusiasm which 
reigned everywhere and was even 
to be found—though in a lesser 
degree—among the humble parish 
clergy and organizations. I refer 
instead to the majority who watched 
and kept quiet for the sake of well- 
being and peace, and who neither 
agreed nor disagreed but simply ap- 
preciated what good came of it and 
hoped for future improvements. 
One has to admit that there were 
plenty who wanted to behave dif- 
ferently, and would have spoken 
out, they would have found it dif- 
ficult to do so. There are some 
examples, but to put it to the test 
required a great zeal, which was 
found to a certain extent among the 
intellectual and professional classes. 
and among religious personalities, 
for example, Mgr. Cazzini, Bishop 
of Cremona. 


“The people as I have said, fol- 
low the clergy; even where the 
head of the family or a son doesn’t 
see eye to eye with the Church, 
there is always a mother, wife or 
daughter who listens, thinks it over 
and slowly but surely succeeds in 
convincing them and overcoming 
convictions and suggestions. 


IraLy’s MISTAKE 


“Fascism at its conception came 
to power partly by force and partly 
because many held it to be an il- 
legal and drastic remedy which yet 
was necessary to cure old ills. It 
took root and developed, thanks to 
a few early successes which one has 
in honesty to admit. It always 
depended on force but also on the 
wide-spread conviction of the 


masses that it was Mussolini who 
had restored serenity and concord 
to family life respect and love for 
our Holy Church, as they preached 
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in many chapels, and as some army 
chaplains still preach.” 


Italy should never have entered 
the war, says Colonel Villa,’ least 
of all on the side of Germany and 
Japan. Mussolini has always 
claimed that Italy needed fifty 
years of peace and work, and in 
the rural visits where he is so fond 
of displaying himself, he has many, 
many times repeated ‘This is the 
war we want,’ this—that is honest 
work in the fields and offices, not 
imperialist war! 

“Not even her territorial claims 
against France can justify Italy’s 
intervention in the conflict,” con- 
tinues Colonel Villa. “In 1935 
Mussolini definitely renounced all 
Italian claims not only on Corsica 
and Nice but also on Tunisia, where 
all privileges for our flourishing 
colony would finally have ceased 
in 1950. Even the troubles and 
quarrels between the two countries, 
which were reawakened by Sanc- 
tions, could have been settled 
pacifically to their mutual satisfac- 
tion, once everyone had calmed 
down. The means of access to 
the Empire, the passage of the Suez 
Canal and the use of the port of 
Jibouti could have been likewise 
settled peacefully. England made 
Italy the most concrete and ad- 
vantageous proposals about it— 
although at the last minute—and 
persuaded Italy in 1940 to stay 
neutral. 


“What happened to make one 
man alone, suddenly, against all 
national interests, launch his coun- 
try into this turmoil? 


“A mistaken valuation of the 
capabilities of the enemy, a short- 
sighted view of an event that was 
to pass far beyond the limits of a 
continent, and ignorance of the fact 
that England is not the ‘little 
Atlantic Island’ but the British 
Commonwealth which encircles the 
earth; contempt for the moral quali- 
ties that inspire those nations who 
still have a taste for liberty and the 
ability to defend their rights. All 
this but even more—megalomania 
—the mania he had so caustically 
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reproved in others without seeing 
it in himself, his unbridled ambi- 
tions and his insensate urge to 
vindicate past slights and humilia- 
tions. 

“‘Morally the people did not want 
war and had shown it by the demon- 
strations of joy with which they wel- 
comed Mussolini’s return from 
Munich in September, 1938, 
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“Every Jack to his trade, and con- 
ducting the war as supreme com- 
mander of the armed forces is dif- 
ferent from fighting in the ranks 
and is also different from organiz- 
ing a revolution and holding the 
reins of Government. As a matter 
of fact, as Minister of the Armed 


through the force of Germany—jy 
six months at the most, and that al 
that was necessary was to make, 
brave show. It was superfluous tp 
go into details and enough to say 
that Mussolini has waged war frop 
day to day, waiting for that definite 
event to mature somewhere else jp. 
dependently of Italy —» 
event that didn’t happen anj 





‘after saving the peace.’ They 
confirmed it still later in the 
anxiety of the early days of 
September, 1939, when it ap- 
peared that Italy had come in 
on Germany’s side right from 
the first, and in the general 
sigh of relief when it was 
known that there were no 
pledges or probability of war 
before 1942 at least. The 
people gave a third, very 
obvious, proof by their almost 
hostile chilliness, when, in 
June, 1940, the first thin 
columns of conscripts began 
to appear in the city streets 
to glorify war and by the 
absence of similar manifesta- 
tions among the real masses— 
convinced and spontaneous— 
so much so that in some parts 
boys’ and girls’ institutions 
were ordered to turn out of 
school and take part to make 
up numbers—their teachers at 
the head. 

“The others, those who are 
inflamed by a word from 
Rome, were convinced that 
there would be nothing more 
to do than there had been in 
Abyssinia, Spain or Albania, 
or than Germany had to do in 
Poland, Norway and Flanders, 
or even more simply they put 
their faith in their ally and 





Che SFtoly Rosary 


(From a Latin Poem by Pope Leo XIII) 


Accept, mighty Maid, we beseech thee, 
This prayer with its fragrance of flowers; 
With one soul we seek thus to reach thee 
And hail thee, God’s Mother and ours. 


Thy heart is made glad by our praying; 
Thy bounty is generous and wise; 

Thy hands are enriched for conveying 
What God’s tender Mercy supplies. 


We kneel at thy shrines in the churches; 
Oh, gently look down from above, 

And welcome the heart that then searches 
For worthy expressions of love. 


Let others present precious caskets 

Of gems, or heap altars with gold; 

Slight prayer-beads shall serve us for baskets 
To bring thee the garland they hold. 


With violets lowly we fashion 

This wreath, and with these are combined 
Red roses—our faith in the Passion— 
With Chastity’s lilies entwined. 


Our minds, as the mysteries vary, 
Are active; our hands play their part; 
And always thy name, Holy Mary, 
Oft-uttered, rejoices the heart. 


Be with us; we trust thee to guide us 
Through life, and when laboring breath 
At the last seeks thine aid, be beside us 
To help at the hour of our death. 


never will. 


UNPARDONABLE 


“But the worst of all is 
have attacked prostrat 
France and, without any ser. 
ous motive, Greece. For tha 
was unpardonable. A com. 
try can lose a war withow 
losing its dignity and honor 
In the thousand years of Ita. 
ian history there are plenty 
of invasions, dominations, hv. 
miliations and destruction 
and she has been bled whit: 
in struggles for districts, citie 
and fortresses. All her path- 
as with other nations —ha 
not been happy and _ worthy 
and glorious. But no othe 
period has ever been so hi. 
miliating and immoral. 


or 


The shame of havin 
stabbed a friendly nation 
our own blood when others 
had struck her down and st 
was on her knees; and the 
as a nation of forty millin 
to attack Greece with he 
seven million and accuse her 
of treachery when she pre 
pared to defend herself. We 
not only lost an empire within 
five years of having conquert 
it, but all that our fathers he 
won in over half a century 








saw an early and immediate 
solution. 

“This anxiety to be in a victor’s 
seat at the peace table drove Mus- 
solini to precipitate events, turning 
down all reasonable advice. From 
a military point of view every ade- 
quate preparation of equipment, 
morale and man-power was lacking 
and the subsequent conduct of the 
war has shown that it lacks serious 
strategic direction. 


Forces, Mussolini with his Roman 
goose-step, etc., has been mostly 
interested in arranging the choreo- 
graphy of his naval parades and 
aerial pageants. As Commander- 
in-Chief during the war he has been 
as busy with politics as with 
strategy. He started off with the 
idea that everything must finish 
through the force of events—at least 


All these disgraces are enou! 
to make any Italian’s hear 
bleed, and to make all among 
blush who still have a feeling {0 
our national dignity and chivalry 

“All make mistakes, but t 
heads of England and Ametiti 
openly admit their mistakes a 
will inevitably make more, whit 
the heads of the Axis shelter t¢ 
hind a presumptuous dogma 
infallibility.” 
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“For this was I born, and for this 
came I into the world: that I should 
give testimony to the truth.” 
—(John xviii, 37) 
T may perhaps surprise us that 
| when our Lord was asked by 

Pilate whether he were indeed 
a King, He should have acknowl- 
edged the fact in this way—that 
the whole purpose of His coming 
into the world was to bear witness 
tothe truth. He is a king, then— 
of truth: and He added: “Everyone 
that is of the truth heareth My 
voice.” As the Word of God, He 
proclaims the Truth, and the sub- 
jects of His Kingdom are those who 
make that truth their own. And it 
is characteristic, as it is moving, 
that He should have thus claimed 
and defined His Kingship when He 
was on the point of being scourged 
and then tortured on the Cross, at 
the very moment when the world 
was repudiating the truth to which 
He had come to bear witness. The 
path of Truth is the path of suffer- 
ing. 

It is for this reason that the Chair 
of Unity Octave may be regarded 
as a miracle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, worked by the power of the 
Cross of Christ. Christians the 
world over, knowing that there is 
but one Christ and but one Truth, 
the truth of which He is the King, 
and yet seeing before their eyes 
that Christendom is divided into, 
oh, how many sundered parts, have 
realized the horror of the situation. 
“This cannot be right! Something 
is wrong somewhere! The truth of 
Christ is one: we cannot all be 
tight; if we have the truth, it is our 
duty to give testimony to it that 
others may know it; and if we find 
the truth elsewhere, out of sheer 
loyalty to Christ we shall embrace 
it and not count the cost.” That is 





The Thuth Wrough Suffering 


By Reverend Maurice Bevenct, S. 7. 





Editor’s Note: 


We commend to the thoughtful 
consideration of all who pray and 
work for the fulfilment of the de- 
sire of Our Lord that “All May Be 
One,” this report of the sermon 
delivered by Father Bevenot, S. J., 
at the High Mass inaugurating the 
observance of the Church Unity 
Octave at St. Aloysius Church, 
Oxford, on January 18th last. For 
several years Father Bevenot has 
been a tireless worker, by voice and 
pen, in promoting the Octave of 
Prayer Christian Unity 
throughout England, and his ef- 
forts have been notably successful 
in bringing to those outside the 
Catholic foid an understanding 
and appreciation of the Octave as 
the providential means which, 
through the grace of God, will 
lead the world to unity and salva- 
tion in the Fold of Christ. 


for 











the spirit which inspired the Angli- 
can founders of the Octave, that is 
the spirit of the thousands the world 
over who today are beginning this 
week of prayer and study—a spirit 
which has only been intensified by 
the international upheaval of the 
present, and by the uncertain pros- 
pect of the future. The movement 
is not inspired by the desire of ag- 
grandizement of the different com- 
munions, still less by any desire of 
personal gain; it is not inspired 
even by the hope of replacing war 
by the Pax Christiana, nor by the 
desire to present a common front to 
neo-paganism in all its forms — 
though such results may well be 
expected: it is inspired primarily 
by loyalty to Christ, by loyalty to 
His truth, by which alone can be 
fulfilled His prayer that “they may 
be one.” It is the desire that the 





truth may be found by all which 
makes up the stuff and substance 
of this Octave, and the miracle is 
that so many—in annually growing 
numbers—should submit to the suf- 
fering, sometimes the most acute 
suffering, which this desire in prac- 
tice necessarily entails. 

I am not referring to the inci- 
dental trials that strew the path of 
anyone working in the cause of 
Christian Unity, the incomprehen- 
sion or mistrust that he meets with 
—even perhaps among the members 
of his own communion—for those 
are soon compensated for by the 
discovery of so much common 
ground, if only a common love for 
Christ, in those who have been 
hitherto looked on as opponents, 
and by the glow of mutual charity 
which soon follows the mutual 
shedding of distrust. It is rather 
the suffering that attends the effort 
of mutual understanding, which is 
an essential stage towards the 
mutual sharing of the truth. So 
long as ignorance prevails, the 
barriers between us will stand as 
solid and dividing as ever. And 
that is the difficulty. To begin 
with, we all speak different lan- 
guages: our religious background is 
not the same, and the very words 
we use to explain our position will 
often convey quite a different mean- 
ing to others, and we shall be 
equally at a loss in understanding 
theirs. 

That difficulty can in time be 
overcome if patience prevails, but 
what calls for most self-denial and 
real penance is this. Whoever we 
are, Anglican or Orthodox, Metho- 
dist or Baptist, Congregationalist or 
Friend, Catholic or Protestant, we 
each have our particular aversions 
enshrined in certain terms. and 
phrases. These terms have an 
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emotional content for us, built up 
by historical or religious associa- 
tions, ingrained perhaps by cen- 
turies of heredity. Whether it be 


“Episcopacy, Prelacy, Authority” 
or “Faith alone and the Inner 
Light”; whether it be “Tradition” 


or “the Bible only;” whether it be 
“Religious Experience and _ the 
Modern Mind” or else “Roman cor- 
ruptions and the Papal claims”: 
these and similar expressions tend 
to arouse in us a feeling, an emo- 
tion of attachment or of aversion. 
These natural emotions, which sup- 
port each one’s personal beliefs, 
are a distinct bar to understanding 
how others can believe differently 
from ourselves, an obstacle to 
understanding even what it is they 
believe. We must distinguish be- 
tween the things that others profess, 
and the emotions which these 
things arouse in us; we must con- 
trol, repress these emotions be- 
cause they hinder us from appreci- 
ating rightly what it is they hold. 
This means submitting to deep 
internal suffering, for it calls for a 
self-denial, a suppression of one’s 
natural reactions — which are all 
the stronger the more convinced we 
are of the rightness of our beliefs. 

As a Catholic, I may say from 
experience that, precisely because 
of the assurance of divine guidance 
which by God’s inscrutable favor I 
know He has bestowed on the 
Church, and because of the cer- 
tainty of the truth of what she 
teaches, the effort to understand, to 
enter into the minds of others, to 
appreciate their point of view, 
involves a kind of mental and spirit- 
ual suffering which only loyalty to 
Christ’s truth and the love of all 
men for His sake make it possible 
to bear. In varying degree, all 
who recognize the necessity of 
understanding one another and who 
make the effort to do so, must feel 
the same. But we have all to re- 
member that, if others differ from 
us, they are devoted to Christ too, 
they too have their reasons for 
holding what they do, and we shall 
never be able to understand them— 
much less learn from them if they 
are right, or enlighten them if they 
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are wrong—if we allow this smoke- 
screen of emotion to rise up be- 
tween us. If mind is to meet mind, 
if all are eventually to share in the 
truth, Christ’s one Truth, we must 
each be prepared for this internal 





The Rock of Peter still 
stands unshaken on the banks 
of the Tiber. In face of all 
the disunion and disruption 
of nations and peoples, and 
the break-up of human so- 
ciety, it is still the center where 
all the restless turmoil of our 
modern development can find 
its way back to unity—Karl 
Adam. 











suffering which alone can pave the 
way to mutual understanding in 
Christ. 

It is not everyone making the 
Octave who is called upon to take 
part in such exchanges of thought: 
but everyone is called upon to 
enter into the spirit of the Octave, 
which means a readiness of soul 
to purge himself of what is mere 
emotional prejudice, while remain- 
ing true to the truth for which he 
has Christ’s word. We want to 
broaden our charity without de- 
triment to the truth—and that alone 
means suffering. Our very prayer 
to Christ for those brethren who 
are separated from us, our prayer 
that all may be one as Christ wishes 
them to be one, is a prayer from 
which must be purged all pride and 
self-complacency, all bitterness and 
contempt. How will Christ hear 
our prayer for Unity, if within our 
souls we are reinforcing the very 
barriers to unity, those barriers 
which block the light from our- 
selves, and prevent what light we 
have from being seen by others? 
For we have to let our light too 
shine before men, that they may see 
it and glorify our Father in heaven. 

It is, then, the miracle of the 
Octave that so many should, in 
active work and in prayer, lay bare 
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their souls to the suffering which 
it entails. They see Christ there. 
the King of Truth, exposed to the 
most cruel sufferings, as in His 
Passion He gives testimony to the 
truth. They see that His truth has 
not been found by all who try to be 
loyal to Him—else would they al. 
ready now be one—and, so that all, 
themselves included, may enjoy the 
fulness of the truth, they take the 
path of suffering too. 

Truth is austere perhaps, as 
Christ in His Passion is austere, 
The Cross remains the Cross how. 
ever we look at it: but it is not the 
end. Once undergone, it is turned 
into Easter; and Our Lord, Who 
never told us that by following Him 
we should be rid of suffering, but 
rather that by suffering should we 
follow Him, has a Heart which not 
only beats for us in our pain, but 
which can turn our sorrow into joy. 
And if He died that He might 
“gather together in one the children 
of God that were scattered abroad” 
(John xi, 52), what will He not do 
for those who by their prayer and 
suffering work to realize His desire 
that all men be one, that all may 
be perfect in one? 

After the dark days of sorrow, 
He says, “I will see you again, and 
your heart shall rejoice and you: 
joy no man shall take from you” 
(John xvi, 22); “he that doeth the 
truth cometh to the light” (John iii, 
21); “if you continue in My word, 
you shall be My disciples indeed. 
And you shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free” 
(John viii, 31-32). Joy, light, and 
freedom—such are the blessings of 
the King of Truth; and, as we assist 
presently at this memorial of His 
bitter Passion, as Christ comes into 
the midst of us here gathered to- 
gether in His Name, we can call 
upon Him with confidence, by the 
infinite merits of His eternal Sacri- 
fice, to purify our souls, to fulfil 
and perfect the good will which He 
has begun in our hearts, and to 
make the light of His truth shine in 
our darkness, that as we are made 
partakers of His sufferings, so may 
we be also of His consolation (I 
Cor. i 7). 
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== News and Views 


bishop of Cuyaba, Brazil, who is but fifty-eight 
years old, has had the distinction recently of 
observing his silver jubilee as Governor of the State 
A bishop for twenty-nine years, His 
Excellency accepted the post of Governor in 1918 only 


Tt Most Rev. Francesco Aguino Correa, Arch- 


of Matto Gross. 


after repeated urging and as a 

matter of civic duty as the State 

had been in a condition of unrest 

for a considerable time. and no 

efficient layman could be found to 

accept the office. 
* oe * *x 

Under the auspices and protec- 
tion of the American hierarchy, it 
is planned to train future priests 
for the despoiled dioceses of Po- 
land at the Seminary of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, Orchard Lake. 
Mich. His Eminence, Cardinal 
Hlond, Primate of Poland, has ex- 
pressed confidence that “the gen- 
erous appeal of the Bishops of the 
United States will meet with a 
ready response from families of 
Polish origin or descent in their 
dioceses and will, with God’s grace, 
inspire a goodly number of well 
disposed young men to prepare 
themselves for the priesthood in 
order to go back to the land of their 
forefathers with the noble mission 
of laboring there in sanctity of life 
and apostolic zeal for the restora- 
tion of the Kingdom of God.” 

His Eminence points out that 
whereas the major seminaries of 
Poland had 2,800 students in 1939, 
there are today less than 70 stu- 
dents of Theology in the country. 
All of the seminaries have been 
closed. He revealed also that the 
number of priests lost to the Latin 
dioceses of Poland already has 
teached the 2,000 mark and he 


added that it is feared that before peace returns the 
number will be greatly increased “especially amongst 
the large groups of those who suffer in internment 


camps.” 
* * * * 


In an editorial in a recent issue, The Advocate of 
Melbourne, Australia, remarks that “the Soviet (Rus- 











ed 


As a means of relieving to some 
extent the vast shortage of trained 
nurses in India, the Medical Mission 
Sisters of which Mother Anna 
Dengel, M.D., is Superior General, 
with headquarters near Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have decided to con- 
struct a 200-bed hospital in Rawal- 
pindi, India, to replace the now 
inadequate 60-bed structure there. 
Mother Dengel said the shortage of 
nurses in India is reflected in a 
survey made by the Nursing Journal 
of India, which stated there are 
only 7,000 trained nurses in the 
entire country of 400,000,000 per- 
sons. There are less than 50 hos- 
pitals in India and Ceylon. 














sian) cannot complain if, after so many years of Trojan 
Horse technique and the identification of the Com- 
munist Party Government of Russia with the activities 
of the Comintern throughout the world, the unpleasant 
record of mischievous, underhand and studied deceit 
has built up an antagonism to the Comintern and its 


control] at Moscow that cannot be 
allayed overnight.” A similar point 
of view is expressed in other pub- 
lications here and abroad. The 
Catholic Record, London, Ontario, 
declares that “the enthusiasm over 
the dissolution of the Comintern is 
slightly dampened by the continued 
activities of the informed, if not 
uninformed, Communists in many 
parts of the world.” 

Commenting on the Manifesto 
issued under Soviet auspices by the 
so-called National Committee of 
Free Germany in Moscow, which 
was the subject of an editorial in 
THe Lamp last month, Mr. Arthur 
Krock, Washington correspondent 
of The New York Times quotes the 
deductions made from the Mani- 
festo by an authoritative political 
analyst as follows: 

“One deduction from the Mani- 
festo is that Stalin does not stand 
behind the promises but concluded 
that publication of the document 
under the aegis of the Soviets 
would hasten German surrender 
and, at the same time, add to the 
pressure for an Anglo-American 
front in Europe.... 

“A second explanation is that 
Stalin counts absolutely on the es- 
tablishment of a Communist Ger- 
man State whenever an overthrow 
of Nazism comes; in that event he 
need fear no reprisals of promises 
unfulfilled.” 


* * * * 


At the annual convention of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America in Springfield, Illinois in August, 
the Bishop of Fargo, N. Dakota, Most Rev. Aloysius 


J. Muench, voiced the hope in the minds of millions 
of Catholics and non-Catholics alike the world over, 





that Pope Pius XII be given a voice at the peace 
table “with a view to the elucidation of questions of 
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principle in regard to morality and public interna- 
tional law.” 

On this same subject an editorial published in the 
Houston Post, (Houston, Texas) on August 23rd first 
calling attention to the book “Principles for Peace,” a 
volume recently issued by the American Hierarchy 
and containing the Encyclicals of the last five Pope: 
dealing with the subject of international relations 
and the inexorable postulates for peace, goes on to 
Say: 

“If any one knows anything about principles for 
true peace, the Popes should, for they have worked 
at it year in and year out for centuries. And, although 
the Pope is supposedly a prisoner of the Vatican, his 
views are not those of an isolated recluse. On the 
contrary, the Pope is in 
close communication 


real peace program, without modification or discrimina- 
tion to serve selfish political interests.” 


* * * * 


Some seventy thousand people assembled in the 
Polo Grounds in New York on Sunday afternoon, Octo. 
ber 3rd at a patriotic and religious rally under the 
auspices of the Archdiocesan Holy Name Society, 
The scene was deeply moving as the massed thousands 
bowed reverently in prayer for the souls of those who 
have given their lives for their country and for those 
now serving who likewise are prepared to give the 
last full measure of their devotion in their country’s 
cause. 

In his address the Archbishop of New York, Most 

Rev. Francis J. Spell- 
man, begged the prayers 





with a hierarchy of 47 
cardinals, 13 patriarchs 


and 2,000 archbishops 
and bishops; they, in 
turn, are in intimate 


A PLEA FOR THE MISSIONS 


Despite the present global warfare, to which 


of all that the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, 
and Rome itself may be 
spared from the devasta- 
tion which momentarily 


touch with about 300,000 
priests, and the priests 
have their fingers on the 
pulse of some 365,000,- 
000 Roman Catholics 
throughout the world. 
The pontiffs have been 
highly educated and 
practically all of them 
were trained in state- 
craft through diplomatic 
offices of the Church. 
“While the Vatican 
and its hierarchy have 
been criticized for their 
amicable relations wiih 
Fascism and with Vichy, 
and for their crusade 
against Communism, the 


America has been contributing the utmost in 
manpower and arms, this nation constitutes the 
hope of the missions. To these United States the 
Sovereign Pontiff looks hopefully for a continua- 
tion of the aid which permits the missionaries to 
pursue their Christlike labors, which today are 
being seen and appreciated by our armed forces 
throughout the world. 


May we ask our readers to help fulfill the 
wishes of the Holy Father by contributing to The 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith on Mis- 
sion Sunday, October 24th? Make this a day of 
real prayer and true Catholic Action for the Mis- 
sions by creating a spiritual and monetary treas- 
ury for them. Remember that Home and Foreign 
Missions will be aided by your charity since 9% 
of the funds received will be used for work in 
the Near East, 40% for the furtherance of the 
home apostolate and 51% for endeavor in the 
foreign field. For further details contact your 
Diocesan Director of The Society for the Propa- 


threatens to engulf the 
Eternal City. 

While the Vaticar 
State is the smallest of 
the sovereign territories 
to lie in the path of the 
Nazi armies, it neverthe- 
less is not defenceless— 
that is, in the spiritual 
sense -— because as we 
are reminded in an edi- 
torial in the New York 
Herald Tribune, “. . . the 
dome of St. Peter’s has, 
during the centuries 
looked down before on 
the short-lived, strange 
flags of men ambitious 
in evil.” 


peace efforts and aims 


gation of the Faith. 
of the Popes have been 





* * * * 








consistently non - polit- 

ical. In fact, an out- 

standing feature of the peace pleas presented in the 
new volume is their consistent fight through the years 
against totalitarianism in any form, and against gov- 
ernmental tendencies that lead to dictatorship. 

“Benedict XV was expressly barred from Versailles 
by a clause in the secret treaty of London. Whether 
or not Pius XII will be invited to the peace conference 
to follow World War II remains to be seen. 

“In any event, the Catholic Church’s peace policy 
probably will exert a potent influence in the peace 
negotiations. And it may be remarked that if the Pope, 
or the head of any other Church, should attend, there 
would be one person at the peace table interested in a 


The Holy See has ap- 

pointed Monsignor Fran- 

cis J. Haas, dean of the School of Social Sciences at 
the Catholic University of America to direct the Dio- 
cese of Grand Rapids, Mich., as its fifth Bishop. The 
Bishop-elect has been very active for years in social 
welfare and labor affairs, notably as chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practices. 


A native of Racine, Wis., Monsignor Haas has had 
a very distinguished career not only as an educator 
and author, but as a leader in promoting better stand- 
ards for business and labor in the conduct of public 
and industrial affairs. Among his notable books of 
recent years have been “Shop Collective Bargaining” 
and “Man and Society.” 
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WO years ago, the 
T Saint Margaret of 

Scotland Guild, an 
association of loyal and 
devoted friends of Gray- 
moor of Scotch and Irisn 
extraction, “came of age” 
when it held its first annual 
convention on the Mount of 
the Atonement. This year 
the third convention of 
representatives of all the 
branches of the Guild as- 
sembled to discuss the 
business of the Guild 
as a whole and to elect of- 
ficers. Sixteen delegates 
from New York, Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia were 
greeted by Frater Colman, 
S.A., founder and inspira- 
tional director of the work 
of the Guild, on their ar- 
rival on the last Saturday in 
August. Before any activ- 
ities were undertaken the 
delegates assembled in the 
Crypt Chapel to offer the 
Rosary for God’s blessing 





Frater Daniel, S.A., addressing an 
audience in the park in 


Washington, D. C. 





Society of Atonement Aunals 


ie 





Chaplain Gerard Gaynor, S.A. 


on their work and for the welfare 
of all Guild members. 

The Very Reverend Father Gen- 
eral officiated at the special Mass 
for the intentions of the Guild on 
Sunday morning, at which all 
delegates received Our Blessed 
Saviour under sacramental veils. 
This spirit of prayerfulness has 
been fostered since the very day of 
the origin of the Guild, and can ac- 
count for a large part of the success 
of all its activities. 

At the elections held during the 
morning meeting, Mr. John Mc- 
Shane of Group 1, Philadelphia, 
was elected to the office of Presi- 
dent of the General Executive Com- 
mittee, to preside over the work of 
the Association for the next year. 
Elected to assist him as Vice-Presi- 
dent was Mr. Hugh Harold, of 


Group 1, the Bronx. Miss 
Mona Flanagan, of Group 
3, Philadelphia, was re- 
elected Secretary, and Mrs. 
Carey of Washington 
Heights Group, New York, 
was chosen Treasurer. Audi- 
tors selected were Mr. 
Joseph Doyle and Mr. 
O’Rourke. The Father 
Moderator presided at the 
elections, as well as at the 
installation, when each of- 
ficer pledged himself to 
serve the interests of the 
Guild faithfully in the 
duties assigned him. 
Frater Colman addressed 
the General Executive Com- 
mittee on the program out- 
lined for the Guild during 
the coming year. Other 
speakers who took part in 
the afternoon program were 


* Father Agnellus, S.A., and 
i Fraters Daniel, Roger and 


Venard. Great interest was 
expressed in the work of 
the Catholic Evidence 





A group of our Friars at St. Joseph's, 
Saranac Lake. 
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Guild as outlined by Frater Daniel, 
who illustrated his talk with tales 
of his experience in street preach- 
ing in Washington and other centers. 

Among the spiritual activities of 
the Saint Margaret of Scotland 
Guild during the past year was a 
series of Communion Breakfasts. 
Where formerly the Guild members 
joined in a pilgrimage to Graymoor 
on the Sunday nearest the feast of 
their royal patroness, this year they 
assembled at a particular church in 
their vicinity to commemorate Saint 
Margaret’s Day. The record of at- 
tendance indicates that more than 
one thousand members of the As- 
sociation took part in the corporate 
reception of Holy Communion—a 
glowing tribute to the spiritual 
idealism of the Guild. 


* *+ * 8 


A new venture in the work of 
God’s Kingdom in our own coun- 
try has been undertaken by the 
Sisters of the Atonement in sunny 
California. Their work of teaching 
catechism, preparing children for 
the reception of the Sacraments, 
visiting homes to round up the 
straying sheep and ministering 
when they can to the temporal 
wants of the needy is already well- 
known in several centers in the 
California uplands. Last month 2 
small band of Sisters from Gray- 
moor took up their residence in 
Lindsay, in the Diocese of Monterey 
and Fresno, where they will help 





The broad highways in California with their profusion of colorful flowers beckon 
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The Reverend Mother General of the Sisters of the Atonement with a 
group of Sisters in the garden of their Mission Convent at Delano, Cal. 


in the activities of the parish of the 
Sacred Heart. Besides working 
among the town population, the 
Sisters will be active also in visiting 
many homes in the rural sections, to 
seek out souls for Christ. 

* * * * 


The Fathers of the College staff 
were all beaming brightly on Sun- 
day, September Sth, as the date 
marked the return of the students 
to their work in our Preparatory 
Seminary. In spite of the war and 
the difficulty in many cases of re- 
classification as divinity students of 
prospective candidates for the 
priesthood, Saint John’s opened 
with a registration almost as high 
as that of a year ago. Greetings 


had hardly been exchanged when 
the Students began their three-day 


the Sisters of the Atonement to new centers of labor for the glory of God. 


Retreat. Father Bede, S.A., con. 
ducted the conferences in the Crypt 
Chapel of St. Anthony’s National 
Shrine. 


On Thursday, September 9th, a 
Solemn Votive Mass of the Holy 
Spirit asked God’s blessings on the 
scholastic work of the year. Father 
Samuel, S.A., Rector of the Pre. 
paratory Seminary, officiated, as- 
sisted by Father Theophane, S.A., 
as deacon and Father Bede, SA, 
as subdeacon. After the Mass the 
Students advanced in procession to 
the outdoor shrine of Our Lady of 
the Atonement, where each one 
dedicated himself to Our Lady, in 
turn asking her intercession for the 
success of his work in class. 
Father Samuel then addressed them 
on the importance of their striving 
to accomplish much in their studies, 
assuring them that they could suc- 
ceed only with the aid of fervent 
and steady prayer. 


After an interlude for a day’s out- 
ing at Indian Lake, the Students 
began their class work on Friday, 
September 10th. One new Professor 
takes his place on the staff this 
year, Father Luke, S.A., who will 
teach Introductory Philosophy and 
Latin. As spiritual director of the 
Students, Father Rector has named 
Father Alphonsus, S.A. So, with 
all the help that the priest-pro- 
fessors can give them, not only in 
arts and sciences but in the far 
more important matter of spiritual 
counsel and direction, our young 
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seminarians have settled down with 
determination and confidence to a 
new scholastic year. May God and 
Our Lady bless and protect each 
one of them! 


8 * * * 


The joy that comes from the 
completion of a probationary stage 
in the religious life filled the hearts 
of nine young Friar-Clerics on the 
morning of the Feast of Our 
Lady’s Nativity, September 8th. 
They had been selected to enter a 
lifetime of service in the Vineyard 
of Our Lord, as all had been pro- 
nounced worthy of admission into 
Final Vows as Franciscan Friars of 
the Atonement. As they uttered 
the words of petition to the Very 
Reverend Father General in the 
Oratory of the Little Flower Build- 
ing, each one felt in his heart that 
peace and serenity that flows from 
acceptance of God’s Will in all 
things. The Father General re- 
sponded with words of encourage- 
ment and inspiration to the candi- 
dates for life profession in our 
Society, assuring them of a con- 
tinuance of Divine favor if they 
persevered always in their high 
resolves. 

In accordance with age-old tradi- 
tion, the Friar-Clerics prostrated 
themselves during the Litany of the 
Saints, invoking the while the aid 
of the saintly heroes of the Church 
at large and the Franciscan Order 
in particular to make them worthy 
followers of Christ in the Religious 
life. Then all advanced to the 
Altar, to bind themselves to Christ 
forever as followers of the Pover- 
ello of Assisi. 

The Friars professed for life on 
this occasion were the following: 
Frater Kenneth Dougherty, S.A., of 
the Bronx, N. Y.; Frater Hubert 
Byrnes, S.A., of Hartford, Conn.; 
Frater Joseph Newell, S.A., of 
Corona, L. I., N. Y.; Frater Pius 
Keating, S.A., of Plymouth, Penna.; 
Frater Sebastian Simko, S.A., of 
Torrington, Conn.; Frater Boniface 
Reidmann, S.A., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Frater Aquinas Thomas, S.A., of 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Frater Alan 
Mohan, S.A., of Trenton, N. J., and 
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St. John’s Seminary, Graymoor. 


Frater Lewis Furlan, S.A., of Little 
Falls, N. Y. Relatives and friends 
of the newly-professed attended the 
services. 

The Mass of Profession was cele- 
brated by the Very Rev. Father 
General, S.A., assisted by Father 
Samuel, S.A., and Father Januarius, 
S.A. Father Agnellus, S.A., directed 
the Choir. Among the visiting 
priests present was Father William 
O’Gorman, of Mount Loretto, Peek- 
skill, N. Y. 


* * * * 


Father Gerard, S.A., paid a fleet- 
ing visit to the Mount of the Atone- 
ment during September, en route to 
a new assignment in the Air Corps. 
Among others who welcomed him 
were the new students at St. John’s, 
all eager to promise their prayers 
for the success of his work among 
the men in the armed forces. Mean- 
while, another Friar of the Atone- 
ment, Father Apollinaris, S.A., has 
volunteered for service in the 
Army and will shortly begin his 
studies at the Chaplains’ Training 
School at Harvard. This brings the 
total number of our chaplains to 
six, all serving in the Army. With 
some fifteen hundred others they 
are ministering to the spiritual 
needs of Catholic soldiers . and 
sailors on a hundred battle fronts. 
May God continue to bless their 
work! 


An unexpected treat for the Stu- 
dents at St. John’s was an im- 
promptu lecture by Father Stephen 
Aylward, author of “Catechism 
Comes to Life,” on the evening of 
September 25th. Father Aylward 
is no stranger to Graymoor, as he 
lived with his parents close to the 
Mount of the Atonement in his 
early youth, and has come back to 
us often as a visitor. After com- 
pleting his classical studies at 
Columbia, Father Aylward went on 
to the Seminary and was ordained 
for the Diocese of Raleigh. His 
talk to the students was in line 
with his apostolic avocation—mak- 
ing Catechism really appealing to 
children and adults. As Father 
Aylward is possessed of a winning 
personality and a complete stock of 
anecdotes and illustrations, the 
Students listened intently to his 
introduction to formal Catechetics. 
He also spoke at length of the need 
of constant application to the ways 
of the Spiritual life for anyone who 
would help bring a knowledge of 
Christ and His Church to others. 


* * * * 


The death of William Brown, 
more affectionately known as “Bill,” 
friend of the Graymoor Community 
for several decades, was felt most 
keenly by the Friars and Sisters. 
Bill Brown was a faithful attendant 
at the Holy Sacrifice in St. John’s 
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Church on Sundays and Holydays 
and for many years had served as 
usher. Employees and guests at 
Brownsdale, his farm near Garri- 
son, found that church-going was 
not entirely optional if they wished 
to remain in his graces. A station 
wagon was always waiting on Sun- 
day mornings to take guests from 
his farm to St. John’s, there to 
worship God in His Holy Mys- 
teries. 


At the funeral, held in the 
Church of Our Lady of Loretto, 
Cold Spring, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 6th, the Very Reverend Father 
General served as Sub-deacon of 
the Mass. Father Matthias, S.A., 
chaplain of St. John’s, and Frater 
Colman, S.A., were present with 
some thirty-eight other priests. The 
congregation, representative of all 
walks of life, had assembled from 
many centers to pay their tribute ot 
respect to a good and great man, 
one outstanding in athletic circles 
national in scope, one whose own 
life was marked by temperance and 
self-discipline, who was, above all, 
a champion of clean living and 
honest sport. The Society of the 
Atonement recognized in Bill Brown 
a fine type of Catholic layman, one 
devoted to his Church and to the 
little Chapel where his absence will 
long be conspicuous. May God 
grant to him rest eternal, and to his 
survivors the blessings and consola- 
tions of His Peace. 


The Brothers at St. Joseph’s 
House welcomed their new Father 
Master on the Feast of the Stigmata 
of our Seraphic Father St. Francis. 
Father Benjamin, S.A., though fresh 
from the University has in his back- 
ground a record of successful teach- 
ing work at St. John’s Preparatory 
Seminary, and with this as a basis 
his new line of duty will, no doubt, 
be marked with many notable ac- 
complishments. He succeeds at St. 


Joseph’s, Father James, S.A., who 
goes to Hereford to assist Father 
Albert in the work of St. Anthony’s 
parish and the Mission at Bovina. 
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B. Bu Wek ee bec 

St. Francis Xavier: A. McN., 
Anon., 50c. Total, $2,543.20. 

Rev. Father Paul, S. A.: P. J. 
25c. Total, $2,183.82 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: 
$1,860.35. 

Our Lady of Lourdes: 

St. Christopher: Mrs. J. E. 


Mrs. C. 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


All Saints: N. A. M., Pa., $1; P. 


Gal. Si; T. & Mw. MY, 5c; Anon, 50c Tote al, $4,571.65. 
St Patrick: Mrs. N. A. S., $1; W.C., $1. Total, $4,523.53. 
9 shee: mu. 3. 7: &., BM. YY. et Mes. J. A. 
Pyt. , al. a P. Pe Bint, ee Y 2:6 4.607 
M., N. i ne o. Ind., $2: M. K., N. Y., We; J 
Mrs. L. T. N. Y “$00 Mrs. D. C., N. J., $5. Total, $3,693.70, 
Sacred Seams Mrs. J. J. G. N. J., $2: Mere. C. L. O'B., Cal. $1: 
T. A. M., N. Y., 25c. Total, $3,576.70. 
St. Anne: L. M., Maine, $5; A. McN., N. Y., 10c; P. J. B., L. I, 
N. Y., $1. Total, $2,950. 77. 
St. Joseph: A. McN., N. Y., 10c; G. W., Ill, $1; P. J. B., N. Y., $1; 
Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $2,739. 48. 
St. Jude: A. McN., N. Y., 10c; M. A. F. G., Pa., $5; P. J. B., L. I, 


Mass., $1; E. M., N. J., $1. 


Total, $2,635.45. 
N. Y., 10c; Friends in Conn., $2; 
By ta ty es Om OOS 2s te MY, 
Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1.50. Total, 


~ La, BBs R.A, 


C. L. O'B., Cal., $2. Total, $1,602.73, 

St. Francis of Assisi: <" id B., L. L, N. Y., $1; Friends in Conn., 
$7.50; M. K., N. Y., xy M. ,N. Y. -» $1.50. Total, $1,652.05. 

Little Flower: M. L., — ; ac Mes. C. L. O'B., Cal., $2: Mrs. F. S., 
N.Y. 32: % *y si Total, $1,294.39. 

Holy Face: Mrs. C. L. O'B., ie $l. Total, $534.45 

Our Lady of the Atonement: F., N. Y., $2; A. 2 L., Mass., $3 
V. V., Conn., $5; P. J. B., N. ¥., $i yp hady $5; M. F., N. Y., $2. Total 
$480.14. 

Infant of Prague: Mrs. J. A., N. Y., 50c; Mrs. J. A., N. Y., $1 
Total, $447.10. 

Precious Blood: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1.50. Total, $434.85. 

Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Friends, $200. Total, $408.20 

Holy Souls: P. J. B., L. L, N. Y., $1. Total, $402.40. 

Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $401.73. 

St. Michael: P. J. B., L. I, N. Y., $1. Total, $351.25 

Our Lady of Prompt Succor: M. A. M., Pa., $1; Mrs. C. L. O'B., 
Cal., $1. Total, $334.80. 

St. Margaret of Scotland, No. Anon., $10.85. Total, $230.71. 

Archangel Raphael: Mrs. J. . N. Y., $5. Total, $171.30 

Mother Cabrini: Mrs. J. A., N. Y., 25c. Total, $79.45. 

Brother Anthony: T. A. M., N. Y., + Total, $69.35. 

Mother Lurana: T. A. M., N. Y., 25c ss Minn., $1. Total, $35.25 

St. Gerard Majella: T. A. M., N Y., 5c. Total, $24.38. 

Our Lady of the Rosary: T. A. M., N. Y., 25c. Total, $13.50 
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L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $1,7¢€ 


Z., N. ¥., $2; Mrs. 


96.60. 








After three years of devoted 
service among the Brothers Chris- 
topher at Saint Christopher’s Inn, 
Father Michael, S.A., has beer 
authorized by the Father General 
to devote himself entirely to the 


Ave Maria Hour and the Radio 
Novena to Our Lady of the Miracu- 
lous Medal. These programs, con- 
ceived in 1935 by Father Anselm, 
S.A., have expanded to such a de- 
gree as to require the full-time direc- 
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tion of a Friar Priest. 
The Ave Maria Hour 
is now heard over 
stations in almost 
every state in the 
Union, and is also 
broadcast from two 
stations in the Panama 
Canal Zone. A new 
development, the re- 
broadcasting of the 
dramatic presentations 
of the lives of the 
Saints in Spanish and 
Portuguese from sta- 
tions in Central and 
South America, has 
been inaugurated, and 
supervision of this program will 
necessitate much additional work on 
the part of Father Michael. 

As a token of appreciation to 
Father Michael for his devoted 
service among them, the Brothers 
Christopher gathered in the Inn 
Chapel on the morning of Septem- 
ber 29th, the Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel, to participate in a 
Solemn High Mass. Father Michael 
was celebrant, Father Andrew, S.A., 
deacon and Father Bonaventure, 
S.A., subdeacon. The Choir was 
composed of Brothers from Saint 
Joseph’s House, with Brother Ael- 
red, S.A., directing. 


Above: 


moor. 


* * * * 


The opening of the scholastic 
year at our minor and major semi- 
naries always poses a serious prob- 
lem for the Reverend Procurators 
whose task it is to provide for the 
maintenance of our students. In 
spite of the fact that our rule im- 
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St. Joseph’s House for Lay Brothers at Gray- 
Right: 


Father Benjamin, S.A., Father Master. 


poses frugality and the utmost 
simplicity in living, it is nonethe- 
less a difficult task because of our 
meagre financial resources. Happily, 
however, God has been very gener- 
ous in His bounty, using as His 
instruments the kind hearts of those 
who love to have a share in sup- 
porting poor but most worthy young 
men who are themselves deeply 
imbued with a pious ambition to 
devote their lives to the service of 
God and their fellowmen as Friar- 
Priests of the Atonement. 


Sometimes, indeed rather often, 
the Father Procurator, being very 
human like the bread winner of any 
family, goes into a “brown study” 
when the wherewithal in hand is 
smaller than usual and he must as 
a matter of course spread it very 
thinly to cover the vital needs of 
“his family.” Meeting the good 
Father at such times one easily 
notes his 
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preoccupied expression J. M. 








and vague smile. In contrast, when 
all goes well through the generosity 
of kind hearts, there is a buoyancy 
to Father’s step and an infectious 
grin that is good to behold. It is 
obvious then that we are deeply 
grateful to all who contribute to our 
Burses or to our Student’s Bread 
Fund. We pray that God will bless 
them abundantly for their charity. 


Contributions were received from: 


G. C., Mass., $15; H. F., Conn., $6; 
Mrs. J. L. H., Conn., $1; J. C., Mass., 
$5; A. F., N. Y¥., $12; F. H., Ohio, $2; 
Anon., $1; Mrs. D. A. K., Ohio, $1; 
Anon, $50; M. P.. L. L, N. ¥., Ss 
V. H., N. Y., $2; Anon., $3; Mrs. W. R. 
K., Tex., 28c; J. M., N. Y., $2; M. W. 


H., N. Y., $70; L. DeR., N. Y., $1; A. 
5; F. M. C.,, N. Y., $3; Mrs. 
J. S., N. ¥., $; M. E. P., I, $1; Mes. 
>. Mich., $1. 








Christmas Greeting Cards. 





Christmas Greeting Cards 


We are again, this year as in past years, mailing to our friends a choice selection of beautiful 
In doing so, we seek to serve a two-fold purpose. 
our patrons with greeting cards truly representative of the traditional and reverential observance 
of the festival of Christmas as being the Anniversary of the Birth of the Infant Savior at Bethle- 
hem. Secondly, as a means of providing much needed assistance for the maintenance of our Stu- 
dents at our Seminary of the Atonement in Washington, D. C. 


By accepting them and using them to convey Christmas greetings to loved ones, our friends 
help materially in a good cause. 


First, to provide 














Au Ideal Family Gathering 


By Andrew W. Case 


od 


E had a family gathering this morning up at 

\X / Father’s house. Almost everyone who could 

possibly make it was there. It was the first 
Friday of the month and we usually like to get together 
on that day. It’s sort of an old family custom that 
we have kept for years and years. I don’t know just 
when it started, but Father always expects us. The 
whole family has a standing invitation to come in and 
have Breakfast with Him. He likes to have it early 
so that those of us who have to go to work can do so. 
Of course we all drop around on Sundays to pay our 
respects to Him—that’s the least we can do after all 
He has done for us—but the first Friday of every 
month is an extra visit and is much more informal. 
Most of us go in our working clothes. There are never 
any visitors; just the family. 

This morning we went up at .six-thirty. It was 
glorious! The sun was just rising over the distant blue 
mountains and the grass in the yard was glittering with 
dew. The air was clean and cool and laden with the 
perfume of pine. 

None of us stopped to chat as we were arriving. We 
like to hurry on in to pay our respects to Father and 
to gather at His Table. He was there in His usual 
place. And as usual, as soon as we stepped into His 
presence we could all feel the warmth of His bound- 
less love. 

And it is always such a good feeling to get back in 
the old homestead. Although it is very old-fashioned, 
all the furniture and decorations, we love it just as it is, 
and none of us would change it one whit. Outside, 
vines grow all over the old walls and pigeons and 
robins nest in the eaves. In the family graveyard out 
behind the house, where our ancestors and some of the 
children lie sleeping, old-fashioned flowers grow in a 
profusion of splendor, and mourning doves call softly 
from the arbor vitae trees. 

After I had greeted Father I looked around to see 
who all were there this morning. I saw David and 
Marie with their four children, all as brown as nuts. 
They live on a farm outside of the town and despite 
the fact that they had walked in, they had arrived 
early. It’s quite a walk, too, especially for the boy 
with the short leg, but none of them would miss these 
gatherings for anything. 

Michel was there with his family. He’s a doctor and 
he had been out all night on a maternity case. Mar- 
guerite was having her first baby which had only ar- 
rived at four-thirty. Of course she couldn’t be present 


this morning but Emile, her husband, had come. He 
was busy praying his thanks for Marguerite’s safe de. 
livery and for his new son. 

Poor Lucie and Ed were there. They lost their only 
son in the war and come frequently to seek Father's 
consolation. 

I saw the newlyweds, Pierre and Marthe, sitting as 
close together as they possibly could. 

Naturally old Henriette and Karl were there; and 
Vincent and Julie and that Madonna-like girl of theirs, 
Odile. They all drop in at Father’s every morning 
anyway. Quite a number of the family do as most of 
us live fairly close to the old place. 

The boys and girls who are home from the uni- 
versity for their summer vacation were all there. I 
don’t believe they are getting too smart for their pants 
as Uncle Karl said they would. 

Bouffi was there, too. He’s been a regular now for 
several years, but there was a time when he seldom 
showed up. He drank like a fish and got into a nunm- 
ber of scrapes. Father of course welcomed him back 
with open arms, and Bouffi has been on the water- 
wagon ever since. 

Michel’s oldest boy was there this morning. He’s 
home for a visit too. He’s a biologist and is making 
quite a name for himself at the Institute. He came 
in with his boyhood companion, Cousin George, and 
they sat together just as they always used to do. 
George is still clerking at the market. 

Gervais and his well dressed family were there. 
Some of the young fellows call him Midas, but every- 
one says he makes his money honestly enough with his 
looms. Gervais spends a great deal to keep up the 
old homestead, and he is extremely generous to some 
of the children who haven’t done so well. 

I couldn’t begin to tell who all were present this 
morning. Ours is such a large family. However not 
everyone was there. Many of the children, I regret to 
say, never come to these gatherings. In truth they 
never come near the old home. We had a rift in the 
family quite a few years ago and we’ve never seemed 
to be able to make it up. Father is saddened by the 
whole thing for He loves them every bit as much as 
He does the faithful ones. And how He used to 


preach unity to us! There is no use in going into the 
history of the unfortunate business, but I will say that 
most of us feel sure that when it all began, the children 
who broke away from the family circle had no inten- 
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tions of going as far as they did. And in recent years 
some have drifted so far from Father’s teachings and 
the family tradition that an outsider would scarcely 
believe that we are all of the same paternity. 

We have the custom that the most distinguished 
among us serves at Table. This honor we have always 
given, appropriately enough to John—the one who was 
named after the beloved disciple. He is the closest 
of us to Father for he chose to remain at home and 
serve Him. John is so self-sacrificing. As usual he 
was at his traditional place, beside Father at the head 
of the Table, looking more majestic than ever. I felt 
very proud that he was my brother. 

Oh I tell you it was good to be there, sitting in the 
midst of our splendid big family and feeling the 
warmth of our Father’s love. The morning sunlight 
poured in through the open window like molten gold. 
One beam fell directly on the big candlesticks which 
have been on our Table ever since I can remember, and 
they shone lovelier than I have ever seen them. The 
antique beauty of the whole interior seemed right and 
warm and golden. 

Before John passed the Bread he prayed and, as is 
our practice, offered some of it to Father with these 
words: ‘We beseech Thee, O Lord, graciously to re- 
ceive this oblation which we Thy servants, and with 
us Thy whole family, offer up to Thee; dispose our 
days in Thy peace; command that we be numbered 
among the flock of Thine elect.” 

Yes it was good to be there, and everyone shared 
that feeling. Everyone seemed at peace. Neverthe- 
less a momentary shadow was cast over us, a twinge 
of pain was felt in our hearts when, after we had 
eaten, John prayed: ‘“O God, who settest straight 
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what has gone astray, and gatherest together what is 
scattered, and keepest what Thou hast gathered to- 
gether, we beseech Thee in Thy mercy to pour down 
on Christian people the grace of union with Thee, that 
putting aside disunion and attaching themselves to the 
true shepherd of Thy family, they may be able to 
render Thee due service.” 

Our thoughts were saddened at that moment, and 
each of us felt a yearning for the separated members 
of the family. How much they were missing! Our 
hearts went out to them. I wondered if they ever feel 
a homesickness for us. Blood is thicker than water, 
the old folks say. Some day, in answer to our prayers, 
they will come back home. Perhaps it may come to 
pass in an hour of peril when we will all be drawn to- 
gether in mutual defense. But how much better it 
would be, if our reunion having been consummated in 
peaceful days and through love alone, we could go 
together light-heartedly up to the old homestead. 
When that day dawns, our long separated brothers and 
sisters will know once more the happiness that is their 
birthright; and they will share with us the deep peace 
that is ours when we are up home in Father’s house. 

Our family gathering drew to its close. John led 
us in another prayer and Father gave us His blessing. 
Then joyously we went forth to our sundry labors— 
David and Marie, Lucie and Ed and Michel, Pierre, 
Bouffi, Emile and I and all the rest of the family— 
renewed in spiritual strength and grace through our 
Communion with Father. 

As we came out into the crisp morning air the stay- 
at-home pigeons seemed to be chanting the everlasting 
refrain—“I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy 
house, and the place where Thy glory dwelleth.” 





INVOKE THE INTERCESSION OF ST. ANTHONY IN TIME OF NEED 
THROUGH THE PERPETUAL NOVENA AT GRAYMOOR 


The good Saint of Padua has won an enduring place in the af- 





fections of every Catholic heart because there seems to be no limit 
to his intercessory power in heaven in obtaining favors for rich and 
poor alike. We have evidence of this in the great number of letters 
coming daily to his Shrine here at Graymoor over a period of thirty 
years from people in all walks of life. They request remembrance in 
our Perpetual Novena and voice their joy and gratitude for help al- 
ready granted them in their bodily and spiritual ills through the 
prayers of the Novena. It is very consoling to us that despite the 
long period of years since we inaugurated this Novena on the Mount 
of the Atonement, there has been no diminution of holy interest, but 
on the contrary, a steady increase in the number of devout Clients 
appealing to the dear Saint for his aid in the cares and trials of this 
mortal life. 
Address Your Petitions to: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


St. Anthony’s National Shrine 
Mount of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

















Marys Reses 


HE tang of frost in the air, 
3s the falling leaves, the har- 

vesting, all autumn’s signals 
warn of winter’s near approach. 
And yet, Mary’s angels behold this 
earth, not dark and sere, but a very 
blaze of roses, rivalling the most 
lavish of summer months. For 
October is Rosary Month, and all 
over the earth, wherever hearts beat 
with love of Mary, the fragrance of 
each rose-bud Ave fills the air. 

True, in distant China, the Aves 
are vibrant with earnest supplica- 
tion, for great is the havoc wrought 
by war. Even in the mission 
orphanages, the Hail Mary’s are 
now not so much a baby prattling 
of joy and praise of their Heavenly 
Mother, but rather the fear-stricken 
cry of childish hearts to their 
Mother for help. Yes, sad is the 
plight of the orphans in a war-torn 
world. And save for the self- 
sacrificing charity of the mission- 
aries, many helpless infants would 
be the pitiful victims of “man’s 
inhumanity to man.” 

India, too, has its roses, as the 
hard, cold caste-system is patiently 
and persistently penetrated by the 
warmth and love of Christianity. 
Age-old traditions gradually yield 
to truth, and women are amazed to 
know that they, too, have souls! 
The pathetic child-widows find com- 
fort amid the sufferings of their 
cruel plight, in the knowledge that 
Mary is their Mother, too. In the 
mission dispensaries and hospitals, 
besides receiving expert care and 
advice, mothers learn that the nuns 
regard their little ones as really 
jewels from Heaven’s Lord. So 
oftentimes they leave the infants 
in the care of the Sisters, rather 
than bring them back to the poverty 
and degradation that awaits them 
at home. Lips yet pagan learn to 


murmur Aves, and Mother Mary 


By Sister M. Iunocentia, S.A. 


smiles again at sight of these roses, 
Oriental, exotic blooms! 

In the heart of darkest Africa, 
what roses do we find? Can these 
dark-skinned, kinky-haired children 
of the bush learn to know and to 
love their Heavenly Mother? Ah, 
yes! Watch those dark eyes sparkle, 
watch those ivory teeth gleam in 
the widest of smiles at mention of 
Mary’s name! Do they love our 
Heavenly Mother? Do Mary’s 
angels find roses a-bloom in Africa? 
Yes, indeed, roses of love, as these 
warm-hearted children repeat the 
beautiful Hail Mary! 

Now, here at home, in our own 
America, land beautiful beyond 
compare, dedicated to Our Immacu- 
late Mother . . . here we learned to 
lisp the Rosary at our mother’s 
knee. Nay, even before our baby 
lips could form the words, our baby 
hands instinctively reached out to 
grasp mother’s rosary. But the poor 
children of mission lands . . . how 
have they learned the rosary? Only 
by the heroic sacrifices of the mis- 
sionaries, supported by the sacri- 
fices of those at home, who through 
the Holy Childhood Association, 
rescue the pagan babies from their 
cruel lot, and make them by Bap- 
tism children of God, children of 
Mother Mary! 

Now, just take your rosary for a 
minute. Going round the beads 
just once, how many Hail Mary’s 
do you find? Now, if you put a 
dime in place of each Hail Mary, 
would you have enough to buy a 
Chinese Baby? Well, then, in ad- 
dition to all the Rosaries you are 
going to say during the month of 
the Rosary, why not make for 
Mother Mary, a very special Ros- 
ary—a Rosary of Dimes? Dimes 
for the rescue of a pagan baby! Do 
you think that would please her? 
I’m sure it would! 


Grateful acknowledgment is ex- 
tended to the kind donors indicated 
herewith for their charity in help- 
ing the work of the Holy Child- 
hood Association: 


Mrs. L. L., Iowa, $5; J. H., Ill, $5; 
a. & 2 th ts BE ¥. SO: MM: B. 
Cal., $5; M. B., Cal., $5; R. B., N, J., $5; 
R. O'D., N. Y., $5; M. J. W., N. Y¥., $5; 
A. R., IL, $5; Mrs. G. C., N. H., $5; 
Mrs. A. G. K., Ohio, $5; F. M., Conn, 
$5; M. E. MeM., N. Y., $5; L. L., N. Y., 
$15; Mrs. T. B., N. Y., $5; M. A. K.,, 
N. ¥.. $3: F. S., Pa. @; M.. E. D. 
Mass., $5; C. S., Mass., $5; A. C. B 
N. Y¥., $10; R. G., L. L, N. ¥., $5; Me 
and Mrs. H. S., Ill., $5; A. B. D., N. Y., 
$5; Mrs. W. J. B., N. Y., $100; Mrs. 


J 
K., N. Y., $5; P. M., Ill, $10; Mrs. 
G., Ill., $5; M. B., Ohio, $3; M. J. W,, 
Y¥., $5 


H. 

E. 

N. 
* * * * 

Space limits do not permit us to 
publish the hundreds of letters com- 
ing in the mail bag each month, but 
the two letters given here are 
synonymous of the many. 


Oneida, N. Y.: “Enclosed please 
find draft for $100.00 for the Pagan 
Baby Ransom Fund. Names for 
babies: Margaret, Mary, Nicholas, 
Mary, John, Anna, William, Joseph, 
Frances, Mary Ann, Julia. I am 
giving this in thanksgiving for 
favor received, and asking God to 
grant me another favor. Please 
pray for me.” 

Most assuredly we shall, and 
your ransomed little ones will do 
so, too. May Our Heavenly Father 
grant you many many more favors. 

M. H., Hoboken, N. J.: “En- 
closed find five dollars to ransom a 
pagan baby to be called Dolores in 
honor of our Sorrowful Mother. 
This is the eightieth baby which I 
have ransomed.” 

Eighty Babies! I’m _ simply 
speechless! May Our Blessed Lord 
Himself tell you of His gratitude! 
God bless you! 
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E stood at the kerb, the peak 
H of his cap slanted over his 

forehead, a woolen muffler 
of white and grey tucked beneath 
his stubby chin. A cigarette hung 
from the side of his mouth, and his 
eye was screwed up to avoid the 
curling strand of smoke. His 
hands were stuck deep in his 
trouser pockets, and the skirts of 
his shabby coat were rumpled over 
his wrists. He looked up and 
around for a few moments as if to 
gather decision from the evening 
sky. Then suddenly he removed 
the cigarette from his mouth, 
tapped it deftly with thumb and 
forefinger, slipped it into an inside 
pocket, whipped off his cap, sprin- 
kled himself vaguely and stepped 
into the church. 

The glooms and silences of the 
building fell heavily upon him. The 
whole interior upbraided him with a 
vast rebuke. Looking sheepishly 
around, both hands clutching his 
cap, he was at a loss where to locate 
his bedraggled presence. The dim 
figures of the statues, the yellow 
gleam of the candle-light at the 
shrines like a golden glow in a mist 
of grey, the big arches on both 
sides that leap-frogged up, it 
seemed to him, along the walls, and 
at the end the tall, white altar 
tapering into a cross that loomed 
in the half-light. Before the altar 
a small red flame winked pendu- 
lous amongst the shadows. He bent 
his knee with a jerky, awkward 
curtsey and remained for a while 
standing and gaping, cap in hands, 
near the door. 

He saw the backs and shoulders 
of a few grey-heads saying their 
prayers, a gentle peace surrounding 
the ebbing of their lives; farther 
up five or six bonnets in different 
corners were nodding their de- 
votions. It was a long time since 
he had put a foot in a church at 
this hour of the day. Gradually 





“7 Confess ner 





Editor’s Note: 

Writing under the nom-de- 
plume of Kenneth Edwardes, an 
Irish Capuchin Father gives us this 
and _ beautifully- 
written story in the pages of the 
Father Matthew Record, Dublin, to 
which excellent monthly we are 


indebted. 


truly edifying 











the strangeness of the scene wore 
off. Near him, to the right, were 
two pews that led towards two 
doors in the wall of the church; 
they were full of people. He 
regarded the spot thoughtfully; 
that was the best place to go. He 
loped over, put his cap under his 
knees and knelt down. 

So here he was at last. As he 
rested his forearms on the pew, 
lumping his hands together in a ball 
and looking in front of him, he 
experienced a satisfying sense of 
obligation accomplished, of toeing 
an imaginary line in an imaginary 
class, of falling into step in the 
march of a great crowd. As yet 
he didn’t feel completely at one 
with the crowd, and he stirred 
uneasily. There was something yet 
to be done. 

He was in his early thirties. The 
head was well shaped, but the 
thick, brown hair lay unkempt in 
flakes. The eyes were slightly 
bloodshot. The unshaven face 
showed signs of passion, of drink 
and the general carelessness that 
sometimes accompanies poverty; 
still, there was a certain air of 
honesty and openness about it. 

Putting his head between his 
hands he stared out reminiscently at 
the years of his absence. The long 
interval since he last had knelt out- 
side a confessional appeared now to 
him like a hole in his life, a great 
gap in his continuity. But he was 
linking up his life. If Flossie saw 





-By Keuneth Edwardes 


him now, what would she think? 
Church of Ireland she used to say 
she was. Scarlet pancake of a hat 
a little to one side of her head; her 
mouth painted scarlet to match. 
Perky Flossie. And the way she 
had said one night with pursed lips 
and knitted eyebrows: “Why should 
you tell your private doings to any 
man?” And had waved the absurd 
idea away with her hand into the 
air. He had looked down at his 
boots, and his boots had said it was 
foolish all right when it was put 
that way, but still and all. 


He was here now at any rate, and 
it took some doing. 

More people, with their stories to 
tell, came in after him and made 
their way straight to the same place. 
The total absence of hesitation in 
their choice, though three or four 
other priests were hearing, made 
him reassure himself that the priest 
he had selected was easy. 


He noticed that the two parallel 
kneeling files of penitents were be- 
ing heard rather quickly. He was 
now near the middle of his row, and 
according as a person’s turn came 
they all shifted their positions 
nearer. Two silent lines of human 
beings rising and shifting every 
now and then, each one thinking his 
own thoughts of Christ and damna- 
tion and sin and mercy and confes- 
sion and life and cares and work 
and love and eternity. ... Every one 
or two minutes he was levering him- 
self by his arms without getting on 
his feet, heaving the trunk of his 
body lazily into another place. He 
might not be so quick when his turn 
came—the thought gave him a 
nervous twinge. It was well for the 
greyheads and the old bonnets up 
there. 

Then into his mind came the 
memory of a night in a crowded, 
well-lit church, the men’s week of 
the mission, and the mental image 
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of a brown-sleeved 
arm stretching vig- 
orously from the 
pulpit, with a big 
blob of a clenched 
fist. Though they 
were squashed 
against one  an- 
other in the seats, 
they were all lis- 
tening to the voice 
that bellowed from 
lips rounded out 
like a bugle: “No 
man, I don’t care 
who he is, can keep 
straight if he does 
not go to his duty 
regularly. Confes- 
sion and Commun- 
ion are the two 
Christ-given helps that every man 
—every man,” the voice thun- 
dered—‘“‘must make use of.” 

He couldn’t tell what fixed the 
words in his mind, but they often 
came back to him; once, strangely 
enough, as he was protruding his 
mouth to a pint in a public-house. 
“No man can keep straight... ”; 
maybe it was the hoarse roar that 
stuck the words in his memory and 
the red fist and the bugled lips, or 
the way they were crowded that 
night, all hot and uncomfortable, 
fellows standing in the passages, 
fellows everywhere, every seat 
packed with fellows, and when he 
craned his neck he could see fellows 
even beyond the altar rails where 
the priest comes out. 

He was thinking of going to his 
duty that very night, but he didn’t. 
He couldn’t remember what he did: 
it might have been that night he 
brought the girl with the straight 
black glossy hair to the pictures. 
Babs he used to call her. She gave 
him up after three weeks, when he 
had no prospect of work. Some 
girls were that way, serious-like, 
and others. 

A motor bicycle streaked by on 
the road outside, filling the church 
with a loud echoing splutter of 
sound like a machine gun, and as 
it gradually died away the silence 
and peace that had been shattered 
flowed back again. 





The violent interruption reminded 
him that he would have to be 


getting himself ready. His turn 
was coming. ... The realization of 
it prodded him in the heart. Witi 
a side to side movement he rubbed 
his chest and stomach against his 
shirt. The muffler was too tight: 
he loosened it slightly with his 
finger. 

The two doors were opening like 
mouths, taking one person in at a 
time, absorbing him, then reopen- 
ing and letting the person out again. 
The thing looked simple enough on 
the outside. In each case the 
person emerging from the reopened 
door walked up the church quickly, 
and, apparently, in a sprightly way, 
to say prayers with head bowed 
down, with mind unburdened and 
with load gone. 

“Load” was just it, he thought. 
That was the way with his sins, four 
or five of them at any rate. Proper 
loads, heavy, black weights, weigh- 
ing down his mind when he remem- 
bered them. Sometimes they stood 
out before him like phantoms that 
jeered at him. He would like to 
disown them, to say they were none 
of his, that never had he anything 
to do with them, but they wouldn’t 
let him disown them. They were 
his own disgusting property. An 
odd time the sudden memory of 
them caught him in a laugh and 
half the heartiness of the laugh was 


choked. Rum 
enough, a _ fellow 
liked them when 


he was doing them, 
and then they 
turned out a curse, 

He put his hands 
up to his forehead, 
resting his elbows 
on the top of the 
pew. He would tell 
the five awful 
things first. That 
would be the best 
plan. They would 
be off his mind. 
They’d be out be- 
fore the other ones. 
He wouldn’t mind 
having to tell the 
rest of them. 

His heart began to pound. He 
passed his hand across his chin 
with a slight grating sound as if to 
reassure himself. He could do with 
a shave. He put his hands up to 
his forehead again, but the pound- 
ing went on with low muffled noises 
within him, making him feel 
absurdly ill at ease. It was strange 
how he couldn’t stop his heart from 
beating like that. It was inde- 
pendent of him. The priest couldn’t 
be a cross man, seeing there was 
such a crowd going to him. Even 
if he did jump at him as soon as he 
heard the thumpers, what about it 
anyway? Sure Christ knew he was 
sorry for what he did against Him. 
He was coming back, and that was 
all there was to it. 

The thin high trebles of children 
playing outside in the street reached 
his ears. It was all right for the 
kids, they had nothing on their 
minds. But when they grew up they 
would ... maybe. They might be 
having to tell the very things he 
was going to tell. Life was a queer 
thing when you looked at it some 
ways. And there the Church was 
all the time listening to the same 
old stories. 

Then things happened quickly. 
The door opened. The person be- 
tween him and the door, a low- 
sized girl, disappeared into the con- 
fessional. It was his turn next on 
that side. His heart panted and 
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pounded again. The door on the far 
side opened. An elderly woman in 
black stepped out. There was a 
sliding movement of wood on wood. 
Now the girl immediately before 
him was being heard. He would be 
the next in. He thought it was a 
man who went in on the far side. 
His breathing became quicker. He 
rubbed his hands slowly together. 
There was a brownish yellow stain 
on his fingers. That was the bloom- 
ing cigarettes. It was all the same 
anyway. That was quick work: the 
stumpy girl was out. Now for it. 
He lifted up his body like a heavy 
load, dragged his feet across the 
tiled passage and swung the door 
after him in the confessional. 

He let himself down on his knees 
noisily like an animal on the wooden 
floor. The place was very small 
and dark. His body went limp: he 
was all of a dither. His mind was 
in a swirl, great waves of emotions 
sweeping over it and surging back 
through it. Shame depressed him, 
he felt himself sagging under it. 
Fear numbed him, clutched at his 
throbbing heart and made his mouth 
gape like a fish. The sense of the 
offended Christ awed and melted 
him, caused his mouth and eyes to 
close reverently. The vague idea of 
decent manhood that was outraged 
appalled him and brought his eye- 
brows downward and inward in a 
wince. The memory of his sins 
scared him. He made a little noise 
in his throat with lips compressed. 

As his eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness, he saw a slightly 
raised platform on which to kneel 
and a ledge which obviously was an 
elbow-rest. He raised himself a 
little, knelt on the kneeler and 
placed his arms on the rest. That 
was better. The support was a 
relief and he sighed deeply. But 
his heart was pounding, pounding 
away: it was hammering down in 
his neck and sending little trembl- 
ings through his body—like a ’bus 
engine, he imagined, that was just 
ticking over and shaking the whoie 
‘bus. His breath was the same as if 
he had done a fifty yards’ sprint. It 
was quick and hot. It sounded loud 
in the dark silence as he waited... 
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The person in the other part of 
the confessional was being heard; 
he wondered would he be long. He 
was long enough already. The 
waiting, the silent darkness, the 
heart jumping out of him, that was 
the worst of it. Absolutely rotten 
He wished to God he was through. 
Still a fellow had to go through 
things like that now and again. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if he went 
more often. Chaps he knew went 
every month. “No man can keep 
straight....” The red fist. Lord 
a re 

Before his face was a_ small 
square of lattice-work made of stout 
wire. His nose touched against it; 
he jerked his head back from the 
contact. It was warm from his 
heavy breathing; through that the 
thumpers would be told. . . . Behind 
it was a wooden panel. When that 
was moved back... . 

His mind, amidst the chaos of 
impressions and emotions, incongru- 
ously brought back to him the 
thought of a joke about the sliding 
panel he had heard in a public 
house down town. He chucked the 
memory away. This was no place. 
He bent his head and rubbed his 
forehead wearily across his sleeve. 
The cloth felt rough and prickly to 
his sweaty skin. There was the 
sensation of little stingings from 
the muffler around his neck. He 
pulled it clear of his flesh till it was 
a woolly bulge around him. 

He lifted up his head, brushed 
back his matted hair with his hand, 
thrust out his chin with eyes closed. 
This waiting business was the 
frozen limit altogether. The fellow 
opposite must have the helluva long 
story. No, it wasn’t right to say 
that. The poor dickens, whoever 
he was you’d never know what.... 
Then the mind behind the uplifted 
face thought of Christ and His 
mercy; and the gentleness of sor- 
row stole over it. 

A few lights were suddenly 
switched on in the church. The 
brightness partially lit up the con- 
fined space where he knelt, a trem- 
bling hulk. Above the wire lattice 
hung a crucifix; he looked up at it 
in the self-conscious, self-reproa: ; 








Our Lady's Hostel 


at Graymoor 


Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor 
continues to carry on as usual. 
For the duration of the war, 
guests are requested not to make 
reservations by phone, but write in 
at least a few days in advance—a 
week if at all possible. Guests 
should arrange also to bring 
Ration Cards. 

It is understood that neither 
tubercular or nervous cases can be 
received, nor any needing special 
diet or attention. 

A reference is required from all 
new guests. 

To reach Our Lady’s Hostel: 
Trains from the Grand Central to 
Peekskill, where a taxi is always 
available to bring guests to the 
Hostel. Address inquiries to: 


SISTER FRANCIS, S.A. 
Our Lady’s Hostel 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 














CATHOLIC WILLS 


The instinct is strong to “keep 
what we have.” Yet when death 
calls us we must go to the grave 
“clutching in our dead hands only 
that which we have given away.” 
If you feel you cannot share your 
earthly possessions now with God, 
perhaps you will be mindful of 
Him and His Missions when draw- 
ing up your last will. You can be 
sure that what you leave to carry 
on Catholic Mission work will 
merit a blessing on your soul, and 
cause your name to be held in 
benediction long after you are 
dead. 


Here’s how you can do it; insert 
this clause in your will: 


"I bequeath to the Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum 
of ” 
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ing mysterious way that men regard 
the image of their nailed Redeemer. 

From behind the panel came the 
faint noise of several movements, 
little stirrings, and a small sheet of 
timber being drawn edgeways over 
timber. The other fellow had 
finished. There was the sound of a 
hand being placed on his panel 
from the inside. The panel slid 
gently back. With heart pounding 
wildly against his chest he saw 
confusedly a white hand raised to 
bless him. He felt a dry stiffness 
in his tongue; his laboring breath 
wouldn’t let the words come right: 

“Ble-hess me, Father, for I have 


sinned.” He crossed himself 
quickly, automatically. 

“t confess...” 

The rest of the prayer was 


punctuated into spurts, with hot 
vapoury exhalations. He couldn’t 
keep his mind fixed on it; only once 
or twice did he realize what he was 
saying. The wide, bloodshot eyes 
under a forehead creased by the 
excitement of expectancy were 
peering into the priest’s narrow 
compartment. A beam of light 
through an aperture over the door 
clove through the darkness there. 
Indistinctly it showed a_ seated 
figure, silent, motionless. It was 
shining directly on the rough brown 
cloth that covered breast and arms, 
The beam gave a brilliancy to a 
strip of purple silk that hung from 
the shoulder of the figure. That 
was the only thing extra, he remem- 
bered, which they wore when hear- 
ing confessions. The head and the 
rest of the priest’s figure were 
shrouded in deep shadows. 

Through the lattice his eyes 
stared unblinking at the purple silk 
that gleamed against the brown 
woolen texture. It gave him holy 
thoughts.... 

“Through my fault, through my 
fault, through my most grievous 
fault,” he jerked out; and at each 
repetition in a tremendous earnest- 
ness he brought his fist to his 
breast in three hollow thumps. The 
steam of his breath wreathed in 
through the square opening and 
disappeared. His eyes were still 
staring. 
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His kneeling body was bunched 
around the lattice, a lump of help- 
less, shivering, sinful humanity. His 
soul seemed to be huddled up 
against the wires in an infinite 
yearning, an immortal longing to be 
fully unburdened . . . to be under- 
stood . . . to be mysteriously re- 
freshed .. . to put on a new cleanli- 
ness. Seated beside him closely, 
yet remotely, quietly yet possessed 
of power, was another bit of hu- 
manity ... selected... anointed... 
the proxy for the bestowal of the 
mercy and forgiveness of hu- 
manity’s God. 


The shadowy outline spoke; the 
voice came softly from the half- 
darkness: 


“Well, now,”—a little pause—- 
“what is troubling you?” 


It was a gentle undertone; the 
whispered voice seemed laden with 
a kindly understanding of human 
waywardness and human frailty. 
There was understanding in its 
hush. 

He hadn’t met such gentleness 
for years. Nobody that he could 
remember had ever spoken to him 
in a whisper. Something softened 
within him. The bloodshot staring 
eyes became slightly moist. His 
storm-beaten heart leaped wildly 
out to the gentleness. It was a call 
to the deeps of his being. 


Swiftly came the unloading of a 
cumbered soul. 

The length of time he was absent; 
eagerly he got rid of it. 

Out tumbled the five heavy 
blacknesses on top of one another. 
They were told. He was finished 
with them. The jeering phantoms 
were laid. There was silence... 
and the dull thuds of a pulsing heart 
shaking his body. His hand was 
up to his head; he could feel the 
throbbing in his head. He was 
listening for what would follow. 
He turned his head sideways, his 
ear to the lattice. Whispers came 
again from the shadowy darkness, 
from the motionless figure. Here 
and there he caught words that were 
like balm: “Sorry... neglect... 
in future the Blessed 
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Virgin... Christ your Saviour ...1 
will give you His Pardon.” 

He had received his penance. He 
flattened his hands on the ledge and 
dropped his head with immense 
relief on them. 

“O Christ, my Saviour, ’tis sorry 1 
am,” he muttered down to the floor. 

Above his bowed head was raised 
a hand that held the power and gave 
the forgiveness of the Lord. 

The wooden panel slid gently 
back. 

Humbled yet blessed he rose to 
his feet, moved out of the confes- 
sional and collected his cap from 
where he had left it. He carried a 
straight back up the church, 
dropped into a seat and looked up 
at the white tapering altar in a way 
he hadn’t looked since he was 4 
ae 
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and handbag on the nearest 

kitchen chair. In the street car 
she had taken off her gloves and 
had held her latch key between her 
fingers all ready to slip into the 
keyhole. With worried eyes, she 
lighted the gas burner beneath the 
filled teakettle and washed her 
hands at the sink. Her lips were 
tightly compressed. There was 
something repugnant in washing 
her hands at the sink. But to run 
along the hallway into the bath 
would take useless time. And Ab- 
bot would be in the flat in ten min- 
utes shouting, 

“When do we eat!” 

Abbot always shouted that sen- 
tence as soon as he slammed the 
front docr after himself by his boy- 
expedient of kicking it with his 
right heel. The mahogany was 
badly scratched from this kicking, 
but Abbot only laughed when she 
called his attention to it. 

“Do quit worrying, Sis. The agent 
expects a little wear-and-tear, eh? 
Natural wear-and-tear, they term it 
in the lease. Well, I'll wear it for 
‘em. Betcha your booties.” And 
then Abbot slapped his leg merrily 
and doubled over with boy-laugh- 
ter. 

There was nothing funny in this 
or anything else any more to Irene. 
Life was solemn, almost horrifying. 
A year before her parents had been 
struck by a truck. Her mother had 
died on the way to the hospital but 
her father had lingered long enough 
to look up at her with his gallant 
laughter. 

“Take it easy, Girl. We all have 
to die sometime, you know. Just 
make certain that Abbot gets the 
test of his medical training. He has 
the makings of a fine surgeon in 
him, Girl. You'll promise that he’ll 
get his chance, eh?” 


| ‘sa flung her hat and coat 


“Yes, Dad. I promise,” Irene 
had managed to tell him. 

In the year she had learned that 
promises are easily given and not 
so easily kept. Not yet through 
with her own college training, she 
had stopped her class attendance 
to go to a job. The work was not 
too hard. Nor was the tiny apart- 
ment too hard to look after. Nor did 
she mind cooking and washing 
dishes. Everything taken together 
though was getting her “down” as 
she sometimes admitted to herself 
drearily. Tonight, for instance, 
they had asked her to stay an hour 
overtime at the office and this 
made her late in her dinner prep- 
aration. It would make Abbot late 
in getting at his study table. But 
he had not come in yet and while 
she waited for the potatoes to boil 
she opened the magazine she had 
found in their letter box. A Church 
magazine, she always liked its sto- 
ries and articles. She knew she 
ought to like the articles better 
than she did and she had made a 
New Year’s resolution to look first 
at the articles before she read the 
fascinating fiction that often enough 
was about a girl much like herself. 
And so now she turned to the art- 
icles. 

Suddenly she let out a choked 
sound. “Ceremony of Religious 
Reception,” she read at the top. 
The first picture had a group of 
ten young postulants in bridal 
veils. One face stood out to Irene 
as if it called to her softly. Cath- 
erine! 

“Catherine!” whispered Irene 
gently. ‘You didn’t wait for me.” 

During their high school years, 
she and Catherine Fessidy had 
been bosom friends. During those 


endless talk-fests when other high 
school girls discussed dates or the 
latest fad in sweaters and hair-do’s, 





Irene and Catherine had talked of 
Vocations. They alone of all their 
class of forty girls had the courage 
to consider giving up the world and 
its silly baubles of dates and sweat- 
ers and hair-do’s, of parties and 
dancing and club functions. Cath- 
erine, dark-haired and bright-eyed, 
now stood out in the picture that 
Irene held between her nerveless 
fingers and seemed to ask, 

“Why aren’t you here, Irene? 
Why? We always planned it so, 
didn’t we? You and I? Remem- 
ber, Irene ?” 

Irene’s eyes sought each face, 
calm and noble and humble, too, 
after a fashion. Ladies all, she 
thought happily. Real ladies in 
their long, dark dresses and their 
long sleeves. Ladies with garments 
covering them even to the neckline 
where neat little turn-over collars 
of white relieved the darkness of 
their gowns. Their white bridal 
veils bore wreaths of flowers but 
the blossoms were so tiny in the 
photograph that Irene could not see 
whether they were roses or rose- 
buds and somehow at this instant 
of her weariness and longing, the 
matter seemed very important. She 
turned the page and found Cather- 
ine in the next photograph in which 
the postulants approached the altar 
to receive the religious garb—and 
that next one where they knelt at 
the altar, their bridal veils flowing 
gracefully. 

Irene closed the magazine. She 
knew without looking what the suc- 
ceeding photographs would show 
and it seemed too much to bear 
right now to look at these. So! 
This was the reason she had heard 
nothing from Catherine for the last 
months! The Fessidy family had 
broken up when Father Fessidy 
and his two sons had enlisted in the 
Navy. Mother Fessidy had gone to 
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A few moments later she was telling Father Thomas the whole story. 


her mother’s and Catherine had 
gone to care for an aged great-aunt. 
Their letters had been long and 
close together at the outset. As 
time went on, however, Irene had 
waited longer and longer to answer, 
being occupied with her college 
work and later her grief and wor- 
ries. 

The small kitchen was filling 
with steam. It meant the potatoes 
were nearly ready to be whipped 
with the hot milk. There was a 
key-click at the door and Abbot’s 
voice called merrily, 

“When do we eat!” 

The evening had begun. 

“How did classes go?” Irene 
managed to ask interestedly, drop- 
ping her own thoughts resolutely. 

“Huh?” asked Abbot carelessly. 

He had switched on the radio in 
the small living room and now 


pressed button after button, bring- 
ing in stray bits of music, commer- 
cial talk and hourly broadcasting 
information. Irene went to the door. 
Her brother was leaning over the 
left side of the radio, placing a new 


record carefully on its green felt 
bed. 


“How’s this?” he asked her. 
“Hot, huh?” 
The music screeched forth, a 


clarinet blasting above a trumpet, 
the whole “lifted” by the beating 
of the drum. 


Irene turned back into the kit- 
chen. Her head ached. She never 
liked the modern, hot music, but to- 
night it seemed worse than usual. 
She could seem to see Catherine’s 
dark eyes mutely questioning the 
good taste of such platters. 


“IT got it used, for only fifteen 
cents, Sis. Match it! Fifteen cents 
and it plays like a new one, eh?” 


Irene bent over the bowl of hot 
potatoes silently. 

Five minutes later she called him 
to dinner. The new record was 
playing over and over again. Ab- 
bot did not come. Irene went to 
the door of the living room and saw 
him dancing smoothly on the one 
good rug they had kept from the 
home furnishings, a room-size Per- 
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sian rug of silky softness and 
fragility. 
“Dinner’s ready, Abbot.” 
“Okay. You start. I'll be right 


along. I got a date for the formal 
with Muriel Keppters. She’s sharp, 
eh?” 


They ate dinner silently, each 
busy with personal thoughts. Cath- 
erine’s dark eyes seemed to be 
across the table from Irene, dark, 
brooding eyes that were troubled 
and sorry. They had planned for 
years to go in together. Irene won- 
dered if letters from Catherine 
might have gone astray in the 
mails. The apartment house letter- 
box in the front hall was an old- 
fashioned affair with a little metal 
flap through which letters might be 
pulled by playful children. Irene 
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was always gone by the time the 
morning post arrived and the other 
two naturally came when no one 
was home. 


“I’m taking Muriel to the basket- 
ball game tonight, Sis. Luck, get- 
ting her, eh?” Abbot remarked 
with elaborate carelessness. 

“Tonight! But what about 
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well let you have it smack on the 


tip of the nose. 
pass at all. I may—” 


Irene rose unsteadily to her feet. 
me 


“Abbot! You mean to tell 
that—that—” 


Abbot, too, rose and slammed his 


os 


I may not even 
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cleaned the tiny apartment. On 
Saturdays, her one day “off”, she 
had gone down to the basement 
washroom and _ laundered their 
clothes and the house linens. and 
had ironed everything before going 
to bed. 
She heard the front door 
slam and knew that Abbot 





your lessons for tomorrow?” 

He slammed his napkin on 
the table. “For goodness’ 
sake, don’t begin to preach! 
What about the lessons! 
What about ’em! Who wants 
to grind, grind, grind at a 
darned old set of books, 
night after night — what do 
you think I am anyhow? An 
old man?” 


“I think you're a silly, 
childish boy,” Irene said 
coldly. “Risking all your 


chances of being graduated 
cum laude for a basketball 
game.” 

“You think one little game 
is risking something, eh?” 

“T don’t think it. I know 
it On Monday night you 
should be doing Tuesday’s 
lessons. If you don’t, to- 
morrow night you can’t find 
time to do a double lot of 
homework. It’s simple 
enough. A game on Friday 
night or Saturday night is 





St. Joseph ‘ Staff of Lilies 


As once, when Caesar’s shadow fell 
Upon the hearts of Israel, 

That darkness like a cloud dispersed— 
Lo, Joseph’s staff in lilies burst 


And blossomed through that dreadful night, 


A plant of pure and living light. 

So, in our heavy hearts this day, 

Dear Joseph, on our knees we pray, 
Do more make lilies laugh 
In light as from thy blessed staff: 


Thou once 


Make grow the flowers of Faith and Hope 
That through the dark and danger grope, 


Dispelling doubt and fear and gloom 
Until our hearts with lilies bloom; 
Comfort our sons upon the field 


Of battle, be their strength and shield; 
Spread wings of healing, wings of sleep 


Over the perils of the deep: 


Bring us, in Thy good time, through stress 


And storm to peace with righteousness; 
And, the dark journey safely past, 
Give us God’s victory at last; 

And from the blood of men sacrificed 
Make spring a world renewed in Christ! 


—Reverend Mother M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


had left without his usual 
cheery courtesy of good-bye. 
There was much to be done: 
her white collars and cuffs 
to be taken from her blue 
dress and washed and ironed 
and tucked in again for to- 
morrow, oatmeal to be 
cooked in the double boiler 
ready for breakfast, the liv- 
ing room to be dusted and 
tidied——she put out the light 
and went into the living room 
and sat in the darkness. Her 
eyeballs stung and she was 
suddenly very tired. 

What did life mean any- 
how, she wondered. No mat- 
ter how hard one tried, how 
much one effaced herself and 
tried to do her duty, the road 
seemed to twist and turn 
endlessly ahead with no 
view, save blank walls. She 
had put off her dearest wish, 
her Vocation — for what? 
Abbot? Abbot’s future? 
She stared out the window 








quite different. I have never 
objected to your going on 
those nights, Abbot. You know that. 
But to start out your week—Abbot, 
you’d better telephone that you 


can’t make it this time.” The last 
was on a pleading note. 

Abbot laughed harshly. “As if 
I'd do that! As if—! A fellow 


who can’t pass his subjects by miss- 
ing one night’s studies—” 

“Oh, Abbot, I didn’t mean not 
passing. I meant cum laude or 
magna cum—” 

He stirred uneasily in his chair. 
His eyes snapped up for an instant 
to meet his sister’s looking wor- 
tiedly at him. ‘“Let’s drop the sub- 
ject, Sis. I’m going tonight. And 
as for being graduated with honors 
or with great honors, I might as 











napkin on the table once more, this 
time apparently as announcing his 
completion of a meal that had been 
most distasteful to him. “I’m tired 
of your nagging, Irene. Sick and 
tired of it. I’m of age now. I have 
to do things my own way. It may 
as well be understood between us.” 


Irene moved about washing the 
dishes dully. How heart-broken 
her people would have been had 
they known Abbot failed in a sub- 
ject, had they known his strange at- 
titude. Somewhere she had failed 
but looking back at the past months, 
she felt bewildered at finding her 
fault, her lack. She had prepared 
Abbot’s meals promptly, she had 
washed and wiped the dishes and 


at the Boulevard lights 
across the little park. Green, 
amber, red; green, amber, red; 


green—they were like the world: 
the same thing over and over again. 
They were necessary, of course. 
Without the lights, traffic could not 
move safely and swiftly. But those 
bulbs behind the green and amber 
and red glass—what of them? One 
bulb would serve the purpose as 
well as another. If one bulb broke 
or lost its power to light the glass 
in front of it, another bulb would 
soon be put into its place and the 
lights would continue to work as 
usual. It was like that with people. 
With—she drew a deep breath— 
with her! 


If she did not wash Abbot’s 
clothes and iron them—there were 
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laundries to take care of this work. 
Or Abbot could take a hand at it 
himself: he was as strong and 
husky as she. And if his meals 
were not prepared, there were the 
dormitories at the University where 
he could eat. The money she 
earned? She knit her brows over 
this until she remembered that she 
had to use part of her earnings for 
her own living and that jobs were 
plentiful at the University for those 
who needed to work their way 
through. 

Suddenly she took her coat and 
hat and followed Abbot through 
that front door. Instead of walking 
towards the gymnasium, however, 
she turned towards the Rectory. 

A few moments later she was 
telling Father Thomas the whole 
story. 

“And what is your idea, Child?” 
he asked quietly. 

“I think it might be as well, per- 
haps even better, Father, if Abbot 
finished his training on his own 
steam, so to speak. Dad always let 
him earn part of his way but I 
wanted to make everything so easy 
for him. Too easy, perhaps. I 
spoke tonight of being graduated 
with honors. Abbot is wondering 
whether or not he is going to get 
his degree at all. He doesn’t care, 
apparently. I promised Dad to see 
to it that Abbot got through. Prom- 
ises, Father, are easy to make and 
difficult to keep, aren’t they?” 

“Sometimes it is wise not to 
make promises that involve the 
completion on the part of others, 
Child. You have done your share. 
Maybe more than your share. Ab- 
bot, too, must do his part. But, 
now, your idea is—?” 

“T have waited so long, Father, 
to go into the religious life—do you 
think I would be justified in going— 
now? I do not wish to be selfish 
in this, but time is going so fast, 
Father—” 

“Possibly it is more selfish to 
stay here and coddle Abbot.” 

Irene stared at him for an instant. 
“Yes, Father. I see what you mean. 
He will be better if he has to take 
the responsibility himself.” 
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“That is right.” 

“Then I may—go, Father? As 
it was planned so long ago?” 

He nodded. “I believe that it is 
right and just for you to go, Irene.” 


A few moments later, Irene was 
walking towards the little apart- 


ment. Across the park the traffic 
lights changed unceasingly: green, 
amber, red; green, amber, red; 
green, amber, red. Except that 


red, the fire-color, carried a signifi- 
cance of danger down through the 
centuries, there was no vital reason 
for cars halting on the red signal 
and going ahead on the green. It 
was only the result of a lesson 
learned in obedience. Obedience to 
civil law required that they stop 
and go according to the flashing 
lights. Far down in her heart, 
Irene felt a growing consciousness 
of another, an eternal law: when 


the impulse to obedience to the Vo- 
cation, the spiritual call, entered 
one’s heart, that call, too, must be 
obeyed. Indeed, that obedience was 
far more necessary than any traffic 
obedience. Disobedience to a traf- 
fic law might mean the loss of one’s 
life. But disobedience to the spir- 
itual call would mean the loss of 
one’s very soul down through 
eternity. 

Her eyes at once solemn and 
transfigured with joy, Irene turned 
her back on the gem-like lights and 
went into the apartment. 

Abbot’s study table was bare of 
books. Her work here with him 
was at its end. Oatmeal for the 
morning? Clothes to be washed 
and ironed? How had she wasted 
so much time over trivialities? 
Service to the many, instead of but 
one. And for herself, the life eter- 
nal of spirituality! 
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A Tribute of Love For Our Dear Blessed Dead 


It is a precept of our holy Faith that we should remember to 
pray for the dead—the Poor Souls in Purgatory. All of us have 
relatives and friends among the departed who are laid away in 
God’s acre—perhaps a beloved parent, a treasured son or daugh- 
ter, or a friend who, when living, was bound to us in the bonds of 
close human affection. 


Yes, we loved them in life! 
Should we forget them in death? 


It is one of the saddest illustrations of the weakness of our 
poor human nature that we so soon forget the dear departed 
though they may sorely need the charity of our prayers while they 
are satisfying the justice of God in expiation for their human 
transgressions. Pleadingly they call to us: “Have pity on me, 
have pity on me, at least you my friends.” 


To encourage us in the fulfilment of the duty of charity and 
to show our love for our dear blessed dead, Holy Church has 
dedicated November to remembrance of the Poor Souls. What 
more blessed or more priceless tribute of our charity and our love 
may we offer our dear departed than to have them remembered 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass! 


Here at Graymoor the Holy Sacrifice will be offered on All 
Souls’ Day and daily thereafter for thirty days for the repose of 
the souls of the faithful departed. We invite you to list on the 
Memorial slip enclosed in this issue of The Lamp the names of 
your loved ones who have departed this life and send it to us so 
they may share in these Holy Masses. It will be a tribute of your 
love for the dear blessed dead. 
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We commend to the prayers of 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF 
AUGUSTINE. New English 
lation by Frank Sheed. New 
Sheed and Ward. $3.00 
We need not plead the cause of the 

“Confessions.” 
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by the mystic 


of Christ eloquence 


literary style, eminent 
wrote 


others “Con 


fessions” have 


time ; 
they are 


Christian 


from the 
literature of 
the world. 

The present edition is done in mod 
ern feel re 
“Biblical” 
Frank 
Christian 


English. For those who 


pelled or confused by the 
language of the 
Sheed’s 


masterpiece 


editions 
this 


come as a 


older 
translation of 
will precious 
One might 
add that this edition is entirely Catho- 


help to spiritual growth. 


lic, without the wordy footnotes by 


commentators interested in patristic 


polemics. R. G 


THE ABIDING 
THE HOLY 
Jarrett, O. P. 
The 300kshop. 
The indwelling of the Holy Spirit in 

the soul is the doctrinal fact that pro- 

vides the 


PRESENCE 
GHOST. By 
Westminster, 


OF 
Bede 
Md.: 
Newman 


$1.25. 


meditations. 
Besides the material for contemplation 
provided by Father Jarrett’s reflection 


basis for these 


on the results of this presence, there is 
abundant material on the manner and 
qualities of it. Laypeople who do not 
read spiritual books might well be en- 
couraged to begin on this one; they 
would find the task more pleasant than 
they might anticipate. D. D. 


THE SEVEN GOLDEN CITIES. By 
Mabel 
Publishing Co 


Farnum. Milwaukee: Bruce 
$2.75 

When Spain was powerful on both 
Atlantic, her 


wert never 


sides of the Conquista- 


dores fret in 


The 


must go on—west- 


satisfied to 

the splendor of colonial capitals 
horizon of empire 
ward, northward. To the eternal glory 
of Spain it must be emphasized that 
the Cross either followed or preceded 
the banners of the explorers and thus 


the Christian faith was implanted in 
many pagan nations. One of the padres 
issociated with the Conquistadors, a 
pious but heroic Franciscan, Fray Mar- 
Niza, 


onado in the 


cos le paved the way for Cor- 


southwestern region of 
our own United States 

The 
discover 


to the 


romance of his expedition, to 


lay in the vast stretches 
New 
alized by his burning zeal for the souls 
of the there. He 


what 


north of Spain. is spiritu- 


nations who dwelt 
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was led on by the misleading tales of 
wily Indians and deceived time and 
again by his own trusted guide. Com- 
ing back with tales of riches lying in 
the cities of Cibola, this zealous friar 
unwittingly led the explorer Coronado 
on to his disappointing search for the 
seven mythical scenes of splendor 
Miss Farnum tells her story dramati- 
cally and We 


friar 


vividly. 
hopes of the 


share in the 

and 
With 
disappointment and be- 
wilderment in the farce that 
We realize 
that his search for the mythical cities 


those who 


hearkened to him. him we feel 
the pangs of 
tragic 


was perpetrated on him. 


was not all in vain, for the wilderness 
began to flourish with the lasting gold 
of the Christian faith as the result of 
his efforts. E. H. 


HOUSE OF BREAD. .By C. J. Eus- 
tace, New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.25 

author of ‘“Rome- 

this of his 

experiences after thirteen years in the 

Catholic Church. 


. J. Eustace, 


wards” tells us in volume 
Significant indeed is 
his appreciation of the need of a more 
deep and lasting devotion to God and 
His teachings on the part of all Catho- 
lics if undiluted Christianity is to have 
world 
D. D. 


an important role in the new 


that is shaping 


A BOOK OF 
3y Margaret T. 


UNLIKELY SAINTS. 
Monro, New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 
The saints included in this collection 
are Aloysius Gonzaga, Benedict-Joseph 
Rose of Lima, Gemma Galgani 
and Therese of Lisieux. Each one of 
their of life 
complacently at- 
cepted by the’ world of their time 
Without that the world would 
understand, each strove to follow God 
in the old, old manner of uncompromis- 
ing loyalty to principles. 
They were God’s instruments to pro 
voke alien standards oo 
the part of many who were being em 


D. D. 


Labre, 


them protested by mode 


some terrible evil 


asking 


Christian 
disgust with 


meshed in worldly deceits. 





